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PREFACE 



As ,1 ioll()\v-up ic.) I he 1972 Managcmcni In forma lion 
Syslcnis (MIS) Sumnic/ Training Institute held at Tennessee 
Siaie LJniversily, two in-service training sessions were 
held in Ailania, Georgia, October 26-27, 1972, and Feb- 
ruary 22-23, 1973. 'I he initial purpose of these in-service 
session^ was to evaluate and provide additional assistance to 
sufTinier piirlicipants who were ende.ivoring to implement, 
on their respective campuses, some techniques imparted 
during the summer institute. The term initially is applied 
simply because, during the course of planning the October 
in-service session, we p{;lled the participants, via survey, to 
deierniinc wliat houlenccks or obstacles they were encoun- 
tering in their efloiis to initiate new information manage- 
ment techniques. Responses to the survey indicated: 

« More training was reqLiired in the area of 

developing stronger cooperation between com- 
ponents of the college and personnel within the 
components. 

■ More precise and operational definition of 
Institutional Research as it relates to information 
m.inagement was required. 

■ Additional techniques for evaluating management 
procedures were needed. 

■ More technical explanations were required for 
institutional representatives seeking lo improve 
present information management procedures. We 
should add a footnote here- since few institutions 
sent the same personnel to each session, it wa.s 
necessary, lo repeat a considerable amount of the 
program. Given the survey response and this foot- 
note, a different format for the October session 
was developed. 

Tfic October hvService Session Format 

The October in-service session included three general 
presentations and three special interest group sessions. The 
first general presentation vyas given on the topic. Intro- 
duction to Maiiaqeincnt Systems, by Jesse). Mayes and 



Clarence L. VVittiams of Federal City College, Washington, 
D.C. This presentation dealt with the information manage- 
ment requisites in a considerable amount of detail for the 
areas of Academic, Financial Planning and Development in 
a higher educ^itional setting. A combination of both 
Williams' and Mayes* reports has been included in this 
publication as an example of the detail this session - in- 
cluded. 

The second general session was keynoteil by Eddie 
Morris, Dean of Admissions and Registration, Kentucky 
State University. Morris' topic was llvolvini] Concepts of 
Rcavitm cnt, A dm iss ioi is ai id Reco rds : Prio rit\ ' for 1^ an' ivai 
This topic dealt substantially with the new recruiting tech- 
niques being employed at the Kentucky State University 
and how they might be use fid to the other institutions 
participating in the TACTICS effort. 

The final general presentation on the topic, Systems 
Analyses At Black Colleges, was given by Flerman Branson, 
President of Lincoln University, Pennsylvania. Branson's re- 
marks are available on video tape. To capture Branson's 
remarks in narrative form would do a great injustice to this 
particular presentation. In the words of one participant, 
"One must see it to appreciate it." Generally his topical 
demonstrations dealt with the statistical and mathematical 
representation of relevant institutional information and 
analysis. 

The three Special Interest Group (5IG) sessions were 
designed and initiated according to the administrative re- 
sponsibilities of the participants. Group A was designed for 
Data Processing and Institutional Research personnel; 
Group B for Admissions, Registration, Financial Aid and 
Recruiting Officers and Group C for Business Managers, 
Development and Federal Relailons Officers. The discussion 
leader(s) for Group A was William Churchill, Howard Uni- 
versity; Group B, Paul Simon, Xavier University and lack 
White, Optimum Computer Systems, Inc. and Group C, 
William Henderson, Atlanta University and Andrew Good- 
rich, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. The 
rationale for compartmentalizing the participants in this 



HKinncr w<ib lo provide j conipaiihic loruni for ihc develop* 
meni of ihe discussion leaders' case maierials and U) deal 
wiih csoieric admtnislraiive problems. Ii was by desit;n, 
iherefoie, thai I he general sessions welded ihe special 
iniorcsl group sessions Inio a more ciKsivo lorm. 

The rcpori ol llddle Morris, ihc co(nhi(ied repoiis o( 
Icssc Mayes and Clarence Williams, and |ack While's reporl 
on ihe prcscniaiion for Group B shall he utilized to illus- 
liaic ihe gciuMal aciivilies of ihe October session, 'ihc other 
group reports will not be Included due solely to our ifiahih 
ily to condense iheir narrative to Tit our printing budget 
without sacrificing iheir conicni. ■ 

The February In-Service Format 

February's session incorporated a different format 
while supporting the identical philosophy of the previous 
summer institute and October in-service sessions- 1he 
simple philosophy being the improvement of management 
through various praciical U'aining techniques and the ex- 
posure of participants to proven information management 
techniques which are both within the financial and itnpte- 
mcnlalion ranges of the institutions involved in the 
TACTICS program. 

Responding again to the polling of participants, an 
in-scrvice session was designed to provide solutions to infor- 
mat ion management problems and to slied light on the 
ensuing conflicts which may occur dming the operation or 
implementation of different management techniques in a 
higher educ<iiion environment. Unlike the October session, 
February participants were free to select which Special 
Interest Group (SIG) tliey wanted \o attend. But, similar to 
the previous sessions, the general sessions provided the 
pragmalic cement. 



I'rovocalive and substantive general discussions weie 
keynoled by Richard Arlington, Alal^ama ('enter loi I hghei 
1-ducation; Idias Blake, |i.. the Institute (oi Services to. 
Lducation, hic; and I ledeiick I., lialderstoii, (ieiiiei loi Ke- 
search in ManagcnuMil Science, University o! Caliioinla .it 
Berkeley. Again the medium ol video tape was eni[ilo\ed li^ 
capUire the j)lums cd the discussion. Ilowevei. Aiiinglon's 
and B<ildcrston's discussions hiive been ca[isuli/ed and in- 
cluded in this reporl. 

Tiie SiCi's .were developed and sponsoieil by represent- 
atives from the Black Allairs Center, Inc. of New Yoik; 
tiie Mot on College Service Bureau, Washington, lyc.; the 
National La ho rat (Dry for I iigher I- ducat ion, lJuiham, N,(^ 
and the Department of Research and Development. Ohio 
State University. The abstracts lor each of these SIG's is 
enclosed along with liio report narratives (torn the first ■ 
three previously mentioned org<mi/ations, Ohio Stale's 
report is not included due to the comprehensive nature ol 
its abstract. We felt the abstract sufficieni to convey the 
general content of the session, 

As an addendum to the- I ebruary session a demonstra- 
tion of the QUI-RY SYSTLM developed by MIS/I AC'I ICS 
was provided. This system was developed for the 'lACllC.^S 
institutions to increase their rccnal maintenance and manip- 
ul.uion capaijility. Doc Lim en tat ion and a detailed technical 
explanation of tiiis 'system is available from the M<inage. 
ment Information Systems Directorate of the Institute in\ 
Services to lidLication. Inc. InslrLiction in the "care and 
feeding" of this system shall be provided during the 1973 
Summer Tjaining Institute held irom lune 11 thiough the 
23id at Tennessee A&\ State Univeisity, Nashville, leu- 
nessee. 
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INTRODUCTION TO MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 



by 

Jesse J. Mayes and Clarence L. Williams 
Federal City College ; 



INTRODUCTION 

This presentation will discuss developing a management information system foi' a small college. This information system 
consists of three broad areas under which several types of information can be managed: academic administration for 
admissions^ testing and counseling, registration and recording, student services and alumni records; financial administration 
for student accounting and control; and planning and development. 



ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATION 

ADMISSIONS 

In order lo select qualified applicants, the admissions 
officer needs to be free of the tasks of calculating predic- 
tions, editing applications for information that may be 
missing, counting the number of applications received and 
the number accepted or rejected, counting in-state and 
out-of-state students and the many other statistics re- 
quired from admissions. Data processing can assist the 
admissions officer in his many tasks and help in the 
analysis of data. 

The receipt of applications, test scores, letters and 
transcripts initiates the many operations in the area of 
admissions. This inlormation must be coded and prepared 
for entry into the data processing system to begin the 
development of the master student data. As the master 
data is developed, the data processing system can be 
especially beneficial by carrying out the clerical edit of 
the applicant's data for incomplete information and for 
available information necessary for evaluation. A by- 
product of such an edit is a missing information letter 
sent to the applicant, his high school, his references or 
any other source required to supply information which 
has not been received. 



When information is entered into the computer 
system, it is scanned to determine if all information 
necessary for proper evaluation is present. Predictions can 
then be calculated based on high school rank, college lest 
scores, high school grades and their trend, high school 
rating and other desired factors. Reports can be prepared 
to aid the admissions officer in his selection of applicants. 
Information about those applications requiring action is 
printed in prediction sequence for comparison of those 
with similar academic qualifications. With information on 
a summary list and reference to the applicant's folder, the 
admissions officer can evaluate the qualifications of the 
applicant. Labels prepared on the computer can be placed 
on the applicant's folders tu facilitate quick file reference. 

Testing and Counseling 

Testing and counseling is becoming more significant 
by placing greater emphasis on assisting the new student 
in the selection of his major and placing him in courses 
appropriate to his abilities and previous education. 

The master student data contains student information 
which the data processing system can use in preparing test 
date requests in the form of cards. These cards accom- 
pany instructions sent to the new student about the 
testing and counseling program. When returned by the 
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Figure M. Elements of an MIS 



student, the cards are used to prepare the lists of students 
for the counselors, the lists for each test -session and the 
list for each counseling session. Exceptions requiring other 
arrangements are printed on a special list. A date confir- 
mation notice with the new student's schedule of test 
sessions and his counseling session may be printed by the 
computer and sent to him. 

As the student continues through school he will 
probably have periodic reviews with his counselor. It may 
be desirable, to have him complete an interest study and 
take more tests, the results of which would be processed 
by the data processing system. A new report v/ould then 
be printed with comparisons to previous interests and test 
scores which are stored as part of the master student 
data. Available to the counselor from the master student 
data are the student's grades, grade analysis from registra- 
tion recording, current and cumulative averages, major 
course requirements not yet completed and the extra 
curricuiar activities in which the student is participating. 

Registration and Recording 

Registration and recording deals with volumes of data 
in class scheduling, recording adds and drops, examination 
scheduling, gathering and recording grades, updating per- 
manent records and degree auditing. 

The preparation of schedules for the courses students 
have selected with their counselors may Involve student 



selection of courses after the timetable has been estab- 
lished: it may involve computer-assigned sections using 
the previously established timetable and student course 
requests; or it may involve a computer-generated time- 
table with students scheduled into the sections as the 
time-table is developed, that is, complete scheduling of 
students, faculty, space and time according to the courses 
offered that term. Following the initial registration, 
student changes in courses and sections update class 
rosters and master student data and modified original 
class enrollment statistics are made. Once classes are 
settled, the remaining tasks are final examination sched- 
uling and gathering and recording grades. With end of 
term grade-processing there is the deadline for checking 
grades of degree candidates for acceptability for gradua- 
tion. 

At the time courses are selected by both new and 
continuing students, a form such as the course request 
sheet is valuable sircce it could be processed by the com- 
puter with timely output. This output can provide sta- 
tistics immed/ately to assist departments and the sched- 
uling officer in preparing a course timetable or revising 
one already created. After the actual class scheduling is 
accomplished, the courses are recorded as part of the 
master student data, and schedules for students are print- 
ed. 

A student identification card may be prepared for 
each student cleared for registration. The card is auto- 



matically prepared from the master student data. This 
temporary student identification card punched with the 
student's number accompanies a permanent idenlification 
card. The permanent card issued to new and continuing 
students contains the student's photograph for positive 
identification. A new stub card prepared each term vali- 
dates the permanent card for that term. Because the stub 
card is punched it provides a quick, accurate and auto- 
matic punched card entry, via remote terminals, to any 
part of the system requiring the 5audent number. It may 
be used in student accounting for charges and credits, in 
library circulation control and in other applications where 
a transaction needs the student number for proper asso- 
ciation with the master student data. The stub identifica- 
tion card is a part of the material the student receives 
during registration. 

Class rosters are printed and ready for the instructor's 
first class. As course and section changes are made, they 
are recorded in the master student data and in the sched- 
ule data for printing of revised class rosters. Hnal class 
enrollment statistics are available showing distribution of 
students by instructors, departments and colleges. 

The revised roster with a carbon copy seivcs as the 
midterm or end-of-term grade list on which the instructor 
indicates the grade for each student and returns the 
original copy to the registrar's office. This form, like the 
course request form, can be processed with an automated 
output for updating the master student d-?ita. The data 
processing system compares the output with the sched- 
uling data and prints a list of roster/grade lists not yet 
returned by instructors and/or a list of missing individual 
grades by student, instructor and department. If midterm 
grades arc recorded for all students, a second revised 
roster/grade list is printed for collection of end-of-ierm 
grades. 

Midterm grade reports may bo printed for all stu- 
dents, or only for those students with low individual 
grades or low grade point averages. If desired, midterm 
roster/gradc lists could be prepared for underclassmen 
only and the revised roster held for reporting cnd-of-ierm 
grades. From the updated master student data at the end 
of term, grade reports and permanent records are pnntedp 
the permanent record being a complete record with all 
grades. This term's permanent record replaces the one 
prepared for the preceding term or ^»'iide labels can be 
produced to update the permanent record without re- 
placement. 



Grade lists for honors, probations and failures for all 
studenis by sex, class, instructor, depanmcni, etc., arc 
routine byproducts printed by I he system. Also available 
are grade point averages and admissions predictions for 
comparisons and studies conducted in the office of 
institutional research. 

Another scheduling operation actually preceding end- 
of-term grade reporting is that of examination scheduling. 
With the class enrollment information, the available rooms 
and the available time periods known, the examination 
schedule can be established. 

One of the most time-consuming tasks is the auditing 
of " students' courses for satisfactory completion of all 
requirements prior to graduation. With a record of all 
courses taken and grades received in the masier student 
data, and the parameters for requirements by major de- 
fined, a degree audit for unlllled requirements may be 
accomplished by the data processing system. Reports, by 
student, of remaining required courses are printed for the 
registrar, department heads, the testing and counseling 
department and the student. 

STUDENT SERVICES 

As stated previously, master student data, though 
only in one record, is available to many areas requiring 
access to this information. This is important to student 
service functions, especially housing and board assignment 
and financial aid. These groups need new-student infor- 
mation as soon as the applicant has accepted his offer of 
admission and paid his fee. 

• The arrangement of housing and board facilities is 
Lisually a time-consuming task that is difficult for new 
students. For new students, housing request cards .ire 
accompanied by housing and board instructions. The 
cards are marked and returned by the student in accord- 
ance with the housing policy and then used to update the 
master facilities data. 

Continuing students can complete cards for their 
dining and housing requests for the coming school year 
with room and roommate selection available. The system 
updates the housing (facilities) data with room requests 
and edits to determine whether there are more requests 
for a room then there are bids. It also prints the follow- 
ing lists: occupants by room and dormitcy^ available 
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beds and rooms, studcnis planning their own housing and 
sludcnis with no housing plan indicated. 

After the students are assigned lo rooms, their master 
student data is updated. The student is then sent a 
notification printed by the data processing system show- 
ing his assignment and the names and addresses of his 
roommates. Housing assignment lists are printed for the 
heads of dormitories. Room inventory check sheets may 
be printed for use when the students arrive on campus. 

Dining facility requests can be handled with options, 
such as five-day, seven-day or monthly meal tickets. If 
some of the dining facilities are in the dormitories, the 
housing request card is modiried to include dining re- 
quests as well. The student's master data is updated with 
his dining room and type of meal arrangement. Dining 
hall notices and the proper type of meal ticket are print- 
ed to accompany the housing notice sent lo the student. 
Lists of students eligible to eat in the dining hall and 
their type of meal ticket are printed for dining halls. A 
punched identification card could be used with remote 
Ic-rminals to provide statistics Ov; the number of students 
eating meals in order to assist meal-planning. 

Tinunces is one of the most rapidly growing student 
service functions. Students applying for scholarships and 
\^):ur must complete questionnaires on their financial 
status in order for the school to determine their financial 
net-ii.. The i'^isLiiution's own data processing system can 
be ibcd 10 process the questionnaires and provide reports 
of firK^Jtcul /iced estimates. After distribution of scholar- 
ships and loans has been decided, the student's master 
data is updated and a notification printed for him. Lists 
of students receiving scholarships and loans are printed, 
iivA include name of scholarship and its amount as well as 
loan and amount of loan. Special reports can be printed 
when required for scholarships and loans such as those 
required by the federal government for National Defense 
Education Act loans. 

The student directory can be prepared directly^ from 
the master student data. The data processing system can 
rapidly print the directory information in any desired 
format for photo reduction and reproduction. 

The student services functions covered here are a 
sample; others can be included in a total system, such as 
piacemenL 



ALUMNI RECORDS 

After a student graduates or has attended the institu- 
tion a minimum number of terms, he is considered an 
alumnus, and certain data from his master student data is 
entered into the master alumni data. Other information in 
the master alumni data is obtained from placement infor- 
mation, questionnaires, telephone calls, personal visits and 
memos on various alumni forms returned to the institu- 
tion. The data processing system can assist in reducing 
time spent keeping track of the number of alumni and, at 
the same time, provide other rjai/i and reports. 

Transferring inform^.tion from the master student 
data to the master alumni data can be performed by the 
data processing system. However, questionnaires may be 
necessary to establish the complete alumni data for 
alumni who left before the system was installed. Once 
established, the master alumni data is available for the 
alumni office to do the following: 

■ Record and report statistics 

■ Disseminate many types of information to alumni 

» Solicit, account for, and report alumni gifts 

The tasks of keeping alumni records may be lessened 
by the system. 

FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
STUDENT ACCOUNTING 

The main objective of student accounting is properly 
assessing and accounting for charges and credits to stu- 
dents attending the institution. The four major student 
accounting operations covered here arc student billing, 
students receivable, student loan accounting and scholar- 
ship accounting. 

The basic input for student accounting comes from 
the academic administration area which provides informa- 
tion for tuition fees and other charges such as dormitory 
dining hall, health services, athletics, activities, insurance 
and parking. The student bill is prepared from accumulat- 
ed charges and credits for the student andjis sent to his 
home or campus address, depending on billing policy. 
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. ^ Additional charges, such as those for library, parking 
and breakage can be included in the billing procedure. 



AM charges and credits should be processed through a 
single account identified by the itud'ent number rather 
.than multiple accounts and files for the many charges a 
student may incur. Because the student number is the 
basic control for the accounting operations, it is impor- 
tant that it be recorded accurately in a transaction in 
order to insure correct updating of each student's master 
data. 



ADMISSIONS 
APPLICATION 

HIGH SCHOOL TRANSCRIPT 

TEST SCORES 

ACCEPTANCE 

REJECTION 

EVALUATIONS 

PREDICTIONS 

LOANS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
CLASSIFICATION 



The actual bill preparation procedure involves process- 
ing information previously recorded in the master dau 
and printing the student bill. 

CONTROL 

Concurrent with preparation of the bill is the prepara- 
tion of an invoice register. This invoice register establishes 
an audit trail for all entries to the student accounts 
receivable and helps resolve discrepancies, should they 
occur. Also, the register provides totals for balancing to 
the control totals of vhe master data. 



REGISTRATION AND RECORDING 



COURSE CATALOG 
AVAILABLE COURSES 
TESTING AND COUNSELING 
STUDENT COURSE REQUESTS 
AVAILABLE FACULTY 
TIMETABLE AND SPACE 
STUDENT SCHEDULES 
CLASS ROSTERS 
TEACHER LOAD 

COURSE ENROLLMENT REPORT 
OROP OUT ANALYSIS 
GRADE LISTS 
GRADE REPORTS 
PERMANENT RECORD 

* 



STUDENT SERVICES 

FINANCIAL AID 
STUDENT HOUSING 
LOAN REQUESTS 
LD. CARDS 

STUDENT DIRECTORY 
PLACEMENT 

ALUMNI RECORDS 



FUND RAISING 
ACCOUNTING REPORTS 
ALUMNI DIRECTORY 



Figure 1-2. Academic Administration 



Under manual systems it may be desirable lo have 
copies of the student bill or slaiemenl at ihe cashier's 
office for answering inquiries and for checking the bal- 
ance due when the student conies to make a payment. 
However, as soon as the student makes a payment, the 
bill copy is outdated and needs to be replaced or hand- 
posted wilh the payment amount and new balance. 
Rather than replacing the copy each time a payment is 
made or hand correcting it, the computer could record 
the payment, calculate the new balance and report the 
status of each account. The status of a student account 
could be available at any time from a weekly status 
report and daily cumulative activity report or upon enter- 
ing, via remote terminals, inquiry of the student master 
record. In processing all charges, credits and memos, the 
computer can calculate whether the student has overpaid 
or, if he still has an outstanding balance, it can show the 
complete status of his account on the reports. 

As well as processing financial information, the 
system should be able to accept student data changes at 
the sarnc time. Thus, when a copy of the bill is returned 
with the payment, in addition to recording the credits to 
the proper account, it should be able to process a new 
address. Once the new address is recorded in the master 
data, it is available for all concerned with the student's 
address. 

PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 

The three major functions of planning and develop- 
ment are institutional research, projection of future needs, 
and planning and developing programs to insure the fund- 
ing for future operations. 

INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 

For some years, colleges have found it necessary to 
gather more and more information about grades and 
applicant test scores. The task often fell to the registrar 
or testing officer who summarized the detail in order to 
assist in determining the institution's standing, in evalu- 
ating courses and instructors and rating high schools. 
Previously, these reports were tabulated by hand. Now it 
can be processed by a data processing system. From 
statistics, formulae were developed which predicted 
applicant performance; sometimes these formulae were 
influential in setting admissions policy. At this point, 
when information from more than one source was 
brought together for study and analysis, the need for a 
central institutional research group was recognized. 



This centralized group can help gather information 
needed for accreditation reports, to compile the growing 
number of reports needed by stale, regional and national 
agencies and to summarize and project the figures re- 
quired by legislatures and governing boards. Studies may 
be done not only with admissions and grade data, but in 
tiny area desirable, for example: 

■ Personnel and facilities utilization 

■ Operating and instructional costs 

■ Trends in courses taken 

■ Advanced placement course quality 

■ Complete class scheduling 

■ Maintenance efficiency and effectiveness 

■ Enrollment trends 

Often information from these studies is needed by 
other offices such as business, personnel, plant and equip- 
ment or registrar's admissions. Therefore, it is especially 
desirable to be able to gather the data only once and 
store it in a manner which makes it available to all 
offices. A total information system can provide such 
information for b'liiltiple-data utilization. 

Institutional research is characterized in some in- 
stances by taking information already available, sometimes 
gathering n'lore from questionnaires and interviews, and 
then summarizing and analyzing the data systematically. 
Much of the work involved lends itself to utilization of a 
data processing system. 

With student and faculty data available, the addition 
of physical plant information provides the source material 
for space studies. Meaningful reports can be prepared by 
using definitions and formulae- found in published man- 
uals on space utilization and data processing equipment. 

Reports of faculty instructional costs and non- 
academic costs by departments can be obtained easily 
from the personnel data and employee work load data. If 
desired, material, and maintenance costs that are charged 
to departmnts may also be Included. Though not respon- 
sible for budget building directly, the institutional re- 
search office can supply cost information very useful to 
those who are preparing the budget. 
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PLANNING 

The reports developed from insiiiuiional projections 
and analysis may be the basis for planning. Through the 
joint efforts of three functions— institutional research, 
planning, and development— the institutional evolution 
may be planned as far as five or ten years in advance. 

All planning activities should be adopted to fit the 
objeciives and policies of the institution with possible 
solutions to anticipated problems. For example, if enroll- 
ments must be limited, what type of students should the 
institution seek and admit? What is the priority of need, 
for new buildings? Can the tuition remain at its preseni 
rate or, if it must: be raised, by how much? 

To make plans and projections successfully, it is 
necessary lo maintain master data in all the other major 
applications with past as well as present information. The 
goal should be to have all operations sufficiently system- 
atized so that master data are always up to date. Then 
when estimates are made for enrollment increases, re-, 
quired faculty, anticipated course offerings, plant and 
equipment needs, income and expenditures, it will be 
possible to look at all the master data and determine 
what effects will be produced and what .:hanges must be 
made. 

DEVELOPMENT 

The responsibility for anticipating and promoting 
support for financing the institution's future program lies 
with the development office. 

In developing support for the institution, data pro- 
cessing equipment can play a significant role by maintain- 
ing extensive data on alumni, non-alumni foundations, 
corporations and other groups. Such data would include: 

■ Basic description 

■ Current and past-giving record 

* interest in the school 

■ Gift potential 
H Organizations • 

■ * Employer 

■ Employees 

n Area of most frequent grants 



With this type of information it is possible to prepare 
many reports and lists for development personnel, adnun- 
istrators, trustees and field workers to use in cultivating 
prospects for annual solicilaiion and, more important, for 
a major fund drive. 

The ability of the system to maintain data on receipts 
of all kinds, that is, gifts, pledges, endowments, contracts, 
grants, bequests, etc., as well as information about 
donors, prospects and legislators, provides the develop- 
ment office with the needed information to solicit the 
greatest support from all the resources. The benefits this 
function derives from the availability of data from other 
functions emphasizes the importance of the master d^Ui 
concept in a total system. 

SUMMARY 

This presen'^^ation has discussed the following three 
topics: 

■ Areas of college administration which c^n benefit 
from an MIS 

© Some adminis-trat'ive functions 

■ Detailed considerations of major administrative 
applications 

Many factors exist which affirm the desirability and 
feasibility of an MIS. Mentioned in the introduction were 
the considerations of increased volumes from larger enroll- 
ments and expanded services offered, as well as greater 
complexities of most operatk>m and more emphasis upon 
the growing need for automated systems for instruction 
and research. 

The accountability circumstances provide a situation 
especially favorable for automated data processing in the 
small colleges. With respect to a MIS for the small college, 
other factors are significant. Specifically, in the area of 
academic administration, the same data normally prepared 
and processed many times by separate funcilenii need to 
be prepared as input only once with an MIS majiipulating 
it for various other functions. The master data concept 
can eliminate the need for many files and the difficulties 
inherent in file maintenance. It also makes all data about 
a particular type of item, such as personnel, available to 
all functions concerned with that category of datii.. 

An MIS provides greater control over the few of 
information in addition to facilitating interchange of data. 
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1) directs gcneidi rcpori prcparaiion and disscininaiion 
and determines when excepiion reports arc necessary and 
lo whom they should be distrlbulcdr 

Thc small college MIS discussed in ihis prcscnialiun is 
hased upon ihc Collowing principles: 

■ It is a concept and a goal. It is not a solution to all 
small college administrative problems. 

■ It can be used on a modular basis. The general 
concept is a guide for planning whatever portion of 
the system an institution intends to use first. How- 
ever, an entire MIS must be considered in planning 
even though a building block program of implemen- 
tation is used. 



As with many activities which provide great assistance 
and benefUs, the preparation involved in establishing a 
management information system requires foresight, skill 
and hard work. The complete integration of all areas of 
the college demands consideration of all of them as a umiU 
at the Stan. Therefore, an MIS requires more cxtensiw: 
planning than is necessary for an isolated application. 

The three general systems design steps basic to the 
development nf the interrelated sub-systems which maKe 
up an MIS are: 



Documentation 
information areas. 



of current procedures and 



Determination of informalion requirements at various, 
decision levels. 



a It includes operations carried on by both people and 
machines, tach institution decides the role of the 
system. It should serve the institution by performing 
repetitive and clerical operations and freeing the 
administrator for more creative work. 

o It is designed to serve all aspects of administration. 
An MIS should be planned and supported by lop 
administrative officers. 



■ Designing an MIS to provide the desired informalion, 
with priority recognition, from data manipulated and 
controlled by the sub-systems. 

The development and implementaton of a total 
system will require capable and qualified personnel and 
all-inclusive planning. However, the advanUges derived 
from such a system far out-weigh the time and effort 
expended in its dcvejopment. 
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MANAGEMENT INFORMATION REQUIREMENT 

by 

Jack W. White 
Optimum Computer Systems, Inc. 

Abstract 

The Information Management Training Institute^ in its 1972 summer session, unearthed tlie fact that many colleges 
and universities are plagued by se.emmgly insurmountabfe problems in the area of providing management information. The 
basic theory of developing management information systems for small colleges has been carefully developed and skillfully 
documented in papers such as 'Information Management Systems for the Small Colleges' by Jamess A. Welch, Director, 
Management Information Systems TACTICS. Further contributions hai^-e been made fOr specific cases, such as the College 
Accountability/ Grading/ Information System (CAGIS) that was developed specifically for Mary Holmes College, West 
Point, Miss. (Reference Report on the Information Management Training Institute^ Summer 1972, pg. 9) 

During the course of the summer session some of the major problem areas which have been deter ing the development 
and implementation of meaningful management information systems were found to be: 

■ Lacfi of adequate processing facilities 

■ Lack of adequate staff 

■ Inability to devise plans thai can be translated into workable and meaningful information systems and, consequently, 
into meaningful management reports. 

The purpose of this presentation is to emphasize the importance of cohesive planning and to stress the role of the 
Requiremerits Definition process as it relates to the evolution and development of a total matiagement information 
system. 



DEFINITION OF REQUIREMENTS 

Although this presentation is devoted to small col- 
leges, the principles of the requirements definition process 
are general in scope and broad in application. The essen- 
tial ingredient in the transformation from theoretical plan- 
ning to operational reality, of a Management information 
System, is the definition of requirements. Too often work 
commences on a data system with inadequate require- 



ments statements. The subject of requirements implies 
several structured levels of requirements definition. The 
end user of data products logically creates the most 
detailed requirements, Succeedingly higher levels of usage 
should combine requirements from their lower levels, 
insure compatibility between lower levels and develop 
summary requirements for their level. Figure 1-3 displays 
the typical structural level concept found at most 
TACTICS colleges. 
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Two important conclusions can be drawn from the 
structure of Figure 1-3: 



TRANSLATING THE CONCEPT INTO A WORKABLE 
PLAN 



■ All management information requirements can be 
funneled upwards to major requirements definition 
points. 

■ The major requirement definition points provide the 
bases for individual subsystem modules. 

The subsystem nomenclature is used to Indicate the 
relationship of major portions of the system to the total 
Management Information System. Each system Is ver- 
tically aligned,^ meaning that all elements of a complete 
Management Information System are incorporated. How- 
ever, a subsystem satisfies localized requirements rather 
than overall university/college requirements. Figure 1-4 
displays a typical subsystem structural approach to a total 
Management Information System. 

MODULAR APPROACH 

The logical outgrowth of the Figure 1-3 conclusions can 
be defined as the MODULAR APPROACH. The basic 
proposition of the Modular Approach Is the Independent 
development and operation of a particular subsystem with 
respect to all other subsystems in the total Management 
Information System. The Importance of this proposition 
is twofold: 

■ Limited resources may be applied to a particular 
subsystem (module) in order to provide a completely 
operational component of the total Management 
Information System. 

■ Time and schedule priorities may be developed to 
allow complete operation of one or more subsystems 
(modules) without impacting the remaining sub- 
systems. 

The theoretical concepts which have been discussed 
thus far now need to be translated into a workable plan. 
It will be the intent of the workable plan to set forth 
common goals and objectives, to establish categorical 
areas for requirements consideration and to generalize 
useful design principles. 



The initial step in defining the requirements of a 
Management Information System is the delineation of the 
objectives of the ultimate system. 

The objectives of any Management Information 
System should include the following: 

■ Reduction of the manual/clerical processing and 
manipulation of data. 

Faster response to management requirements. 

■ Elimination of clerical errors in the collection of and 
use of information. 

■ Improvement in the ability to retrieve and utilize 
Information. 

■ Maximize the utiilzaton of computer hardware and 
software. 

■ Production of meaningful non-redundant reports of 
Information. 

■ Improve communication between management and 
users/suppliers of information. 

■ Reduction In duplication of effort. 

■ Cost effective systems responsive to current and 
future requirements. 

It may be noted that the preceding generalized objec- 
tives pertain to the creation of efficiencies in three gen- 
eral areas. First, efficiencies may be realized from the 
transfer of manual efforts to automated, efforts. This has 
Implications In error reduction, clerical processing time 
and the transfer of monotonous tasks to the automated 
equipment. Second, the requisite analysis that is required 
in the determination of the system structure will uncover 
and eliminate duplications of effort and redundant report- 
ing. The third general area of impact is cost effectiveness. 
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The introduction of a computerized system will dramat- 
ically reduce the per unit cost of information thereby 
allowing college management to be more acutely aware of 
the impact of their decisions by virtue of the availability 
of pertinent data. 

The goals and objectives for the total information 
system must be established as the initial phase of MIS 
planning. Once these have been established, the require- 
ments may be defined. Requirements are defined in terms 
of three categorical areas: 

■ Files 

■ Input 

■ Output 

Figure 1-5 displays the traditional relationship be- 
tween these three requirements areas for a hypothetical 
subsystem called Research and Develo{irhent. The system- 
atic analysis of the requirements in these areas will 
generate the structure of the files involved (meaning the 
data elements required) and forms that will be generated 
as output from the data incorporated in the file structure. 

PROCESSING SYSTEMS 

The vehicle for providing the transformation between 
the files, input and output is the processing system. In 
Figure 1-5 the processing system is divided into three 
modules, forming second order subsystems. Three general 
principles are useft* /hen considering the design of these 
processing systems. 

■ There should be a workable manual prototype system 
before it is practical to automate. It is in this area 
that the initial systems must begin. All forms, data 
collection and flow must be documented and 
methods of eliminating bottlenecks and improving the 
collection and flow of data devised. 

■ The input and output reporting requirements, both 
internal and external, must be determined and docu- 
mented. This step includes the collection of volumes, 
timing (frequency of reporls), distribution and 
formats. 

■ An analysis of the above must be performed with the 
idea of devising improved systems with use of auto- 
mated concepts to reduce clerical efforts, improve 
reporting times and provide meaningful reports re- 
quired by college management and administrators. 
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The development of the specifications for the process- 
ing system is the final step in preparing a plan for the 
implementation of a Management Information System. 
The specifications will lead to the actual development of 
the computerized system. 

The preceding discussion has, in an overview fashion^ 
demonstrated one approach to developing requirements 
for a Management Information System. When these pro- 
cedures are followed for he total system, a subsystem 
structure can be defined and implementation can be 
initiated in a modular fashion. 

The concluding section attempts to delineate why this 
methodology is of value to college management and 
administrators. 

BENEFITS DERIVED 

The preceding two sections have demonstrated the 
concepts involved in considering a Management Informa- 
tion System and the requisites for translating those 
- concepts into a workable plan. However, the management 
of the college should have some criteria by which to 
make determinations with respect to system trade-offs. In 
general, the college administrators should seek to max- 
imize the amount of data received with respect to dollars 
expended, thus assisting college management in the effec- 
tive execution of their respective responsibilities. 

Perhaps the greatest single advantage of this concept 
is that it allows some overall planning and goal setting to 
transpire without regard to the physical limitations of 
such factors as equipment, facilities, staff and funding. 
Once the basic planning has been prepared, college admin- 
istrators can follow^ the plan in parallel courses that are 
designed to: 

■ Implement some areas of the system on present 
equipment. 

■ Plan future equipment acquisitions on the basis of 
present plans. 

■ Utilize the plan as a trade-off chart, in order to 
expend existing dollars in a manner that will provide 
the most desirable data products with respect to 
current processing capabilities. 

This will allow college administrators to gradually 
implement a total system in progressive, modular phases. 
By implication, the benefits enumerated above will allow 
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Figure 1-5. Research and Development Subsystem 
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some aspects of the total system to become active and equipment, staff and funding factors, while all inter- 
productive. Therefore, utilization is attained from the mediate' efforts are in harmony with the objectives of the 
system on a limited, but regulated, basis, contingent upon ultimate Management Information System, 
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Section II 



RECRUITMENT, ADMISSIONS & RECORDS 
October Session 



EVOLVING CONCEPTS OF RECRUITMENT, ADMISSIONS AND RECORDS: 

PRIORITIES FOR SURVIVAL 



by 

Eddie W. Morris 
Kentucky State University 



INTRODUCTION 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to speak at this 
in-service training session. It is always my pleasure to 
discuss subjects I believe in, and there are few things I 
believe in as much as I believe in Black colleges. Con- 
sequently, it is a real and genuine delight to discuss some 
parameters of recruitment, admissions and records. 

It is important that we are aware that different 
perspectives yield different interpretations to a set of 
conditions of facts. Just as situations and conditions can 
be interpreted differently, words can be interpreted in 
several ways. However, I see no way that anyone familiar 
with the facts could argue this is not the time for those 
concerned about and with Black colleges to seriously 
consider priorities for survival as the order of the day. 

Higher education in general has had to take a hard 
iook at itself in the 1960s. The '70s are seeing implemen- 
tation of the reorderings of the '60s. Yes, Black colleges 
are also caught up in this general awakening, but Black 
colleges must move farther, faster and in different, bold, 
new directions if they are to escape impending doom. 
This fmds us today, then, calling this presentation, 
*' Evolving Concepts of Recruitment, Admissions and 
Records: Priorities for Survival." 

PERIOD OF TR!AL NOT OVER 

This is a time when Black colleges are caught up in a 
vortex of fiscal austerity, educational accountability and 
integration backlash. The period of trial is not over-the 



continued existence of autonomous Black colleges is 
threatened. For example, a member of the Board of 
Regents of Fort Valley State College recently accused 
Fort Valley of'bcing a diploma mill and recommended 
seriously considering discontinuing the school. At this 
time, no decisions have been made. 

Some Black colleges have been absorbed by white 
institutions. Arkansas AM&N, once an autonomous Black 
institution, is now part of the University of Arkansas. 
White administrators at the University of Arkansas now 
have major decision-making authority for Arkansas 
AM&N. A similar situation exists in Maryland: Maryland 
Slate, a Black institution, is now a part of the white 
University of Maryland, although there is a Black chan- 
cellor at Maryland State. 

It is becoming increasingly clear Black colleges must 
identify certain basic drums for survival and then beat 
them like hell. It's not important to identify the most 
important drum— which is more important in the hot dog, 
the weiner or the roll?-, but it is clear to me one vital 
factor in the survival of Black colleges is the recruitment, 
admission and enrollment of students. 

RECRUITMENT, ADMISSION AND ENROLLMENT 
FOR THE BLACK COLLEGE 

Recruitment, admiss< jn and enrollment is particularly 
important to Black colleges. Teaching, research and serv- 
ice are generally considered the three primary functions 
of higher education; but, since most Black colleges are 
generally undergraduate institutions, the emphasis of these 



schools is leaching. Therefore, it is essential that Black 
colleges have an effective recruitment, admission and en- 
rollment program to carry out this teaching function. 

We must inake a greater effort to recruit our better 
Black students. In 1971, only 45 percent of the 500,000 
Black students attended Black colleges while 99 percent 
of the 7 million white students attended white colleges. 
This trend must be reversed. It is time to look at the 
kinds of students we are recruiting and admitting; I'm not 
sure it is in the better student's best interest to succumb 
to the carrot offered by the white institution. I'm con- 
cerned about the next generation of leaders in our com- 
munities, our churches and colleges. We'll need some 
leaders 'with the "Black Experience," with that special, 
indescribable seasoning that four years at Bennett, or 
Morehouse, or Tennessee State puts on, which never 
wears off. I'm afraid that unless it's watched very care- 
fully, institutions will develop programs to fit the stu- 
dents, rather than vice versa. 

The future of our Black colleges is being threatened 
by a number of factors. For one, the ever-spiraling cost of 
education is causing many high school graduates to con- 
sider other forms of post-secondary training. Vocational 
school, apprenticeships, MDYA participation. Armed 
Forces training programs and so on are enrolling many 
high school graduates. Thus the pool of potential Students 
for Black colleges is getting smaller. 

Also, white colleges are vigorously recruiting Black 
students to improve the institution's image and to meet 
racial guidelines for federal funds; Black admissions coun- 
selors are being hired expressly for this purpose. They 
have many more inducements to entice the more academ- 
ically able student. Community colleges and junior col- 
leges are enrolling more and more students as well. 

Our institutions have been damaged by recent prop- 
aganda and innuendoes perpetrated by self-styled "instant 
experts" on Black colleges who have depicted Negro col- 
leges as weak, fumbling, inept, ill-run institutions. We 
need some writers from within Black colleges who have 
the ability to put down clear, rational ideas to come forth 
and tell the story of the success of the Black college 
against overwhelming odds. 

Desire for prestige is another factor with which we 
must deal. A more affluent Black middle-class, which has 



developed in the past fifteen years, now has the means to 
send its sons and daughters to Ya{e and Radcliffe, Texas 
Southern and Spelman. As Benjamin E. Mayes said, *1t*s 
like the Rolls Royce and Cheverolet- No better car, but a 
helluva lot more prestige." 



RECRUITING FOR REAL 

Plan Your Work, Then Work Your Plan 

Black college recruitment programs therefore must be 
effective— it's a matter of survival. To recruit effectively, 
it is necessary to have a systems approach or develop a 
master plan. 

There are two ways of looking at recruitment pro- 
grams: 

■ As the responsibility of a small, select group 

■ As a college-wide responsibility 



The approach used will determine the organizational 
structure. I submit that recruitment should be a college- 
wide responsibility; we, at Kentucky State University, 
have organized in a manner to promote this college-wide 
consciousness and commitment. 



Our Recruitment Committee is responsible for helping 
plan operations and making recruitment trips. No one is 
employed just to recruit, although several persons have 
recruiting as a part of their official duties. These persons 
are: 



Dean of Admissions and Registrar 
Assistant Registrar 
Director of Alumni Affairs 
Director of Placement 

Director of Upward Bound and Educational Devel- 
opment. Counselor 

Dean of Development and Evening Division 
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A good procedure is to hold a couple of training and 
orientation workshops for everyone who will be making 
recruitment trips. Topics that should be covered are: 

■ Recruitment aims 

■ The target area 

■ Materials to be taken on the trip 

■ How the "hard selT' is lo be performed 

■ How to use student recruiters 

■ The procedure for getting advance funds 

■ How to fill out recruitnrjent reports and file travel 
vouchers 

Another good procedure is the development of a 
recruitment manual. 

SErr ING THE SIGHTS 

It is important f.o set recruitment goals after consider- 
ing these factors: 

■ Long term enrollment projection of the institution is 
vita). 

■ Constraints existing~out-of-state limits, dormitory 
space, number that can be accommodated by various 
departments, new programs developing, etc. 

■ Number and percentages desired for various majors, 
from various areas, and number of disadvantaged. 

■ Percentage of recruitees that submit applications by 
classification and percentage of applicants that enroll 
by classification. 

Taking these factors into account, quotas can be set 
and a target recruitment figure established. It is then 
possible to determine the number of high school seniors 
that must be contacted. By knowing the percentage of 
contacts that make application and the percentage of 



applicants accepted thai enroll, very real target figures can 
be set. 

FACTORS IN ADMISSIONS 

Recruiting is only a small part of the job. Application 
procedures must also be examined and simplified. Con- 
sider eliminating the following from your application 
procedure: 

■ Personal references 

■ Unnecessary test scores 

■ High school transcripts (if open admission) 
« Application fee 

» Medical examination 

I challenge anyone to defend the necessity of these 
documents as admissions criteria. 

Going one step further, admissions criteria should be 
revised to permit all qualified persons to enroll whether 
or not they graduated from high school. Potential qual- 
ified students may be detern^ined by criteria such as GED 
and experience plus standardized test scores. 

Freshman orientation programs should also be revised. 
The large number of tests often given freshman students 
during orientation can be eliminated; adequate judgments 
can be made on the basis of what we already have- 
standardized test scores and academic records. 

CLOSE THE REVOLVING DOOR 

An adequate counseling staff is essential to direct new 
students into appropriate academic programs. Too often 
students end up in the wrong department and, conse- 
quently, perform unsatisfactorily. Also, counseling services 
are needed to help students cope with social and emo- 
tional problems. Let*s close the revolving door through 
which too many students pass without getting the educa- 
tion they want and need. 
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Section III 

INFORMATION MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES 
February Session 
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DEVELOPING AND IMPROVING EFFICIENCY IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION: PROCEDURES AND MEASURES 



F. E. 
University of 

INTRODUCTION 

Shortly after someone I know look office as Vice 
President for Business of a well-known and complicated 
private university, he commented that it had taken him a 
month to find out where the money was. 1 thought at 
first that he'd had trouble finding out where the money 
vvos going— ^\\\c\\y as we know, is not such an easy 
question-but he said, "Oh, no, 1 had my trouble just 
locating the scattered bank accounts and financial 
records!" 

BUDGETING AND COST ACCOUNTING 

Traditionally, the first task of trusteeship and busi- 
ness management in an educational institution is to see to 
the stewardship of its funds and other assets. We can be 
reasonably sure that this job is properly done in prac- 
tically all institutions today, and that the financial 
accounts are laid out and maintained according to the 
accepted standards of institutional accounting. 

The second and more interesting question— finding 
where the money is going-is part of the tasks of budget- 
ing and cost accounting; and here we find that our knowl- 
edge is much less complete. Our budgets used to be 
drawn up simply in "object classes" or "line ilems". This 
was good for control and also for keeping the budgeting 
system and the financial accounts tied together. But then 
came the need to develop budget allocations for institu- 
tional functions and to arrive at sensible budgeting stand- 
ards for them, and this meant rearranging and regrouping 
the object-class budgets to disclose information and make 
clear-cut commitments of an institution's resources for 
the functions that have to be performed. 
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Balderston 

ifornia, Berkeley 

When measures of workload— student course enroll- 
ments, or library checkouts or other appropriate meas- 
ures-can be related to the functional budget, we also 
have a way to adjust budgets as the amount of activity 
changes through time. 

So far so good. But in the present context there are 
several major problems that institutions face for which 
more than the standard accounting and activity informa- 
tion are needed. As I mention these, we should keep in 
mind an issue that Til come back to— we have to be 
interested both in educational effectiveness and dollar- 
efficiency. 

The problem areas are: 

■ Taking care of the on-going academic and business 
transactions of the institution requires large amounts 
of information-not only accounting and registrar's 
records, but numerous other kinds of data for deci- 
sion-makers at all levels. 

■ Describing these operations of the institution and 
tracing their costs in enough detail so that reasonable 
judgments and comparisons through time can be 
made by the chief executive, deans, business manager, 
department chairmen, residence hall managers and 
other administrators in the many specialized areas of 
work. 

■ Analyzing academic and administrative activities; 
estimating the workloads and the sources and uses of 
dollars and manpower and examining alternative ways 
of doing the job so as to improve resource usage. 
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■ Sorting out priorities and forecasting future enroll- 
ments, categories of income and costs of operation, in 
order to develop effective plans. 

■ lustifyin<i lh« inslilulion's mission and program from 
ihc slani'jipoip: of ils students, faculty and adminis- 
tration bill a-'-o to those external bodies - donors, 
State i<nd "tderal budgetary and funding agencies, 
and accrediliug organizations that have a powerful, 
if not entirely welcome, influence on an institution's 
life and pro5.pvtcts. 

These five .:rc»vh of information requirements are just 
a simple summary You could quickly add to each cate- 
gory a number v f «.omments, in much more detail than I 
can, about what is needed and where you presently stand 
in providing the needed information in your own college 
or university. The point is, though, these are five areas of 
decision-making attention that help us to determine: 
information for what purpose, in what degree of detail, in 
vv/iosf hands (or head!) and, to some extent, at what 
worthwhile ecu for gathering, recording and processing 
the inforrnatior . 

INFORMATiON SYSTEMS 

We are said ic; b*e living through an information 
uTvolution. Certainly* it is true, as has been found in many 
types and sixes of business corporation^ and government 
3,^encies, that computer-based systems for accounting, 
.wyroll, inventory records and workload activities are 
t"^^52ntial for day-to-day operations whenever the volume 
of <itandardizable information is high. But business and 
governmemal organizations are also populated by people, 
and our coileges anc i.«niversities are very human organiza- 
tions indeed. So it ^% r^nportant to put into place those 
kinds of a^ixounting, sU/Jent records and other day-to-day 
syslems w^^ich will be dt^igned and explained so that they 
will be gladly and effectively used. 

This kind of effort can be divided into a number of 
sub'\ystems; the list of \hese is fairly large in those 
instfitutions that have been able to make a systems devel- 
opment investment. Unfortunately, there are a couple of 
real nazards in putting such new and ''better" systems 
toge'her. 

The systems can easily become large, rigid and a curse 
instead of a blessing to the people in the institution, 
especially if there isn't sufficient attention to the 
**fitting" of these systems to the human capacities of 
those who will have to operate them. Also, these systems 



can be very costly - in design effort, in hardware and 
software, in training costs and in annual operating bur- 
dens - so costly, in fact, that they can easily cost more 
than they deliver in convenience and effectiveness. 

Many institutions are now finding that they have to 
spend most of their information efforts for areas concern- 
ing academic and business transactions and justification of 
the institution's mission that I mentioned -information 
for day-to-day operations and information in various re- 
quired report forms to HIZGIS, to State governments, to 
HEW and otherwise to the outside world. These outside 
agencies often design their required reports to fit into 
some broader scheme of things, and the effort required- 
not paid for, by the way, by the agencies!-often has 
little pay-off in improved operating or policy information 
for the purposes of the reporting institution itself. And 
where does this leave us as to information for the other 
main purposes: operating management /Wi^/^^n/s,* analysis 
of alternative ways to do things and iov setting priorities, 
forecasts and plans? Unfortunately, all too often, no- 
where! It is almost as if we were forced to follow a truly 
irrational rule: The more important the problem is, the 
less information we have available to deal with it! Surely, 
if we are to talk about efficiency, we should do all that 
we can to assemble the information needed for good 
managerial judgments, for analysis of choices and options 
and for planning. 

But if we are truly to confront the issue of efficiency 
in the academic enterprise, we run into another and very 
interesting problem. Engineers define the efficiency of a 
machine as the ratio: 



output 
input 



We spend a great deal of our time keeping track and 
allocating the resource inputs (dollars, people, equipment, 
supplies) of our institutions. But our ability to define, 
measure and evaluate our output-either as to quantity or 
quality-is very limited! As teachers we know that each 
individual student who succeeds in getting a "good educa- 
tion"-and a high level of achievement in that educational 
program-really means the stijdent is achieving some mix- 
ture of gains-in maturity, background knowledge, mor^l 
involvement and certified skills. In vital respects, the par- 
ticular mixture of the gains achieved is unique to each 
individual student, and it is not adequately described by 
credits earned or number of degrees attained. 
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As Institutional administrators we are very much 
aware that the vitality and effectiveness of an institu- 
tion—Its success in carrying out its mission— needs to be 
evaluated in a great number of dimensions. O'jr phi- 
losophy, as educators, is that the work of an institution 
ought to be measured by what it adds to the lives of the 
people it touches and by the functions it serves in adding 
to the store of human knowledge and insight. 

As we move ahead with information systems, one of 
the greatest hazards we face is in adopting schemes of 
accounting and information handling that do not do 
justice to the tough qucsi\on-What are we seeking to 
accomplish? 

I should mention that, although many management 
systems are home-grown in the inslilulion, it is also pos- 
sible to gel help from general purpose designs. Many are 
becoming available now from both the commercial and 
non-profit sectors of the education community. Also— 
there is a growing literature of analysis for greater aca- 
demic and business effectiveness in higher education. 
Several Carnegie Commission publications are especially 
helpful: 

The More Effective Use of Resources, a Carnegie- 
Commission report; Howard Bowen and Gordon Douglass, 
Efficiency in Liberal Education, a Carnegie Commission 
monograph, published by McGraw-Hill, 1971 ; 

Earl Cheit, The New Depression in Higher Education, 
a Carnegie Commission monograph published in 1971. 

The American Council on Education has published 
numerous helpful studies. In the ACE volume. Universal 



Higher Education, there are two essays on finances and 
efficiency: 

Virginia Smith, ''More for Less: Higher Education's 
New Priority" 

F. E. Balderston, "Varieties of Financial Crisis" 

Finally, I should mention, from the growing technical 
literature in this field, two reports from the series pub- 
lished by our Ford Foundation Program for Research in 
University Administration at the University of California: 

F. E. Balderston and George B. Weathersby, "PPBS In 
Higher Education" 

F. E. Balderston, ''Cost Analysis in Higher Educa- 
tion" 



CONCLUSION 

Institutions of all kinds are facing very heavy strain 
on their fiscal resources in relation to what they are 
trying to accomplish, and the situation may well become 
tougher rather than easier over the next few years. This 
makes our need for information, analysis and courageous 
decision-making all the more urgent, even as it also means 
that the money for management improvement comes very 
hard. 

I am pleased to participate in this meeting, and in the 
course of the discussions today I hope to learn from what 
you are doing as you cope with these important problems 
in your own institutions. 
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SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP SESSION 



GENERALIZED DATA MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS IN THE SMALL COLLEGE COMPUTER CENTER 

by 

Reid Christcnberry 
National Laboratory for Higher Education 

Abstract 

The basis for any administrative information system is an efficient method of retrieving data and generating reports. 
Among today's coi leges and universities, a common problem is the need for current, accurate information concerning all 
aspects of the institution's environment. Unfortunately, economic pressures and academic experiments with curricula, 
calendar and teaching techniques have caused many institutions to constantly shift priorities for the collection and 
analysis of data. 

In the past, particular data management systems were designed, data were collected and computer programs were 
written for each particular mechanized application. Deviations from the original purposes of the application could often 
result in rewriting of programs and, in some cases, additional collection of data. Producing new reports from an existing 
data base, or making trivial*' modifications to existing reports could often place an intolerable burden on the small 
college computer center. 

The solution to these problems is the Generalized Data Management System (GDMS). The National Laboratory for 
Higher Education (NLHij has designed, implemented and tested a GDMS for users of small computers and terminals to 
larger computers. This GDMS is designed to allow even non<omputer oriented people to generate ad hoc reports from a 
otnputer data base. These rtpurn can be printed in any sorted order, can consist of any selected subset (s) of the data 
base and can contain any set of da*a items ^'^r^r es/ch record. Also included in the system are various statistical reports 
and easy-to-use data base updating progivms. 

This special interest group session will introduce the concepts of generalized data base management to the small 
college computer user. Also various desiderata of good GDMS*s will be discussed. 



INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this paper h two-fold: to discuss the 
problems encountered by the smll or niedium si->e col- 
lege computer centers, and secondly, to discuss the 
possible solution to these problems by using the case 
study technique of examining a particular generalized data 
management system. Quite often in today's small to 
medium size computer centers there are many problems 
encountered by computer center personnel. The primary 
source of these problems is the fact that presidents and 
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administrative officers need data to make management- 
type decisions. 

INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL DATA 

There are two types of daU which are needed by 
presidents and a^^ministrat^ve officers. Internal data are 
necessary in order for presidents to make decisions which 
affect the Internal operations of their colleges on their 
campuses. External data are data which are about the col- 
lege and campus and are needed in order to make reports to 
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external organizations on the national and state levels to 
secure more or better funding for their particular campus. 

But why are all these reports necessary? First of all, 
there is a required accountability that all presidents and 
administrative officers must have to external and internal 
organizations as far as the campus is concerned. Secondly, 
these reports are necessary because each president desires 
to achieve the most efficient internal operation possible. 
The reason he wishes to do this Is to minimize his 
operating costs as much as possible. 

APPLICATION ORIENTED PROGRAMMING 

These reports that the presidents and other admin- 
istrative officers need imply that computerized data 
bases might be a good solution for being able to gather, 
collect and accurately report the information necessary. 
But now -the problem arises at a small or mediuin size 
college which most larger universities do not have. Large 
universities have computer centers which are fully staffed 
and which give them the reports they need. Large univer- 
sities have a lot more money than medium or small size 
colleges. Therefore they can afford to implement these 
computerized data bases and also program and com- 
puterize the report generation they need to have. This 
isn't the case with small colleges or medium size colleges 
and universities. By small or medium colleges I mean less 
than 5,000 students. The fact that these schools are small 
means that they will also have small computer hardware if 
they have any at all. Also, it means that they will have 
small data processing shops. They may have a computer 
director, an assistant director, an operator, and maybe 
two or three programmers. 

All of this means "double trouble" for the computer 
center in a small or medium size college. First, small 
computers imply in most cases slower computers^ which 
itself implies that time is very important in the small 
college computer center. It is really a problem to de- 
cide how the computer should be utilized to its max- 
imum efficiency. The second problem, that of the small 
staff, probably results In too much work for the program- 
ming staff in the connputer center to be able to handle all 
of the work quickly and efficiently. Therefore relative 
priorities have to be set within the computer center as far 
as programming is concerned and there will be some 
projects which will be delayed in order that other projects 
can be computerized. All of this means that, by the time 
that a particular project may be computerized in the 



small or medium college computer center, the application 
very likely will be out of date. All of the work that the 
systems analyst has done preparing the computerized 
application may have to be done over again. This is of 
course more waste of manpower. 

The total effect that comes out of this "double 
trouble" problem in the computer center results in v^hat 
has been called the **tar pit" effect. One might have seen 
pictures of primeval beasts stuck in the tar pits, struggling 
to get away from their impending death. The problem 
that these animals encounter is that they can lift any one 
of their legs and, therefore, extract it from the tar. In 
order to lift the other leg they v^ill have lo place the first 
leg down a,:?ain. So it appears to the animal tha( it v ill be 
easy to get out of the tar pit; however, when he arluilly 
tries to do this he's stuck. This is the same type of cficcl 
that you find in a small college computer center. Ii is 
easy to identify the tasks which need to be accomplished 
and it is easy to accomplish any one task. But the 
accomplishment ot all the tasks which are facing the 
computer center is a formidable project indeed. 

DATA MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 

One posstDle solution to ail these problems m the 
smalt college computer center would be to have a general- 
ized data management system. By a generalized data 
management system, we mean a system of computer 
programs which has been written once and implemented 
once, but can be easily used over a.id over again in 
various applications. These applications may have nothing 
to do with one another, but the programming and 
systems analysis work is done only once. The program is 
generalized enough to handle any arbitrary data base. 

How is this possible? Generalized data management 
systems are possible because of the duplicity o*" tommon 
data processing requests. It may be surprising to a person 
in the business office that his data processing request may 
be very similar indeed to the request that comes from the 
registrar. It turns out, however, that these requests are all 
very similar. The type of requests that come into a 
college computer center may consist of a request to set 
up a data b3Se, to print out reports from the data base 
and to be able to update the data base in order to keep it 
current. The type of printed reports which are requested 
consist primarily of selecting a subset of the data base 
and printing out various data items from the data base 
records in different orders. 
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APPLICATION-ORIENTED PROGRAMMING VS. 
MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 

The key to understanding the value of a generalized 
data management system is knowing the difference be* 
twcen application-oriented programming and generalized 
programming, Application-oriented programming was the 
predecessor of these two and more familiar on the small 
college campus. It consists of the analysis of a particular 
problem followed by the programming of that particular 
problem on the computer. The disadvantage of applica- 
tion-oriented programming h that applications change. 
Systems analysis done by the analyst a year ago and the 
implementation on the computer of a particular applica- 
tion like regiiitration, student records, etc. may change 
over a period of time. This implies that if you have done 
application-oriented programming you need to go back, 
redo the systems analysis and possibly rcprogram the 
application on the computer. 

Of course ibh means that you have wasted manpower 
and wasted money~the big problems in the first place. 
What you would like in generalized programming is to 
write programs which are general enoUi;h to be able to 
handle several applications and defer the binding of a 
particular application to this system to a later day. So if 
* you would program a generalized data management 
system, you would develop it so the particular application 
(like student records, registration, student information, 
library acquisitions or space utilization) could be asso- 
ciated with this generalized system when the people at 
the college decide to implement their particular com- 
puterized application. 

The concept of generalized data management systems 
is not really that n:'^w; it is at least five or six years old. 
And in the history of the computer world, that's rela- 
tively old. But for small computers the concept of the 
small generalized data management system is new. Only 
within the last few years have generalized data manage- 
ment systems been realized on small or medium size, 
computers. The reason for this is In order to write pro- 
grams which are generalized you muic use a lot more 
machine memory and resources. You do pay a price for a 
generalized data management sy.stem, but you never get 
anything for free anyway! 

The price you pay is you have to write into your 
programs the generalized capability of accepting any 
particular application. So it would be possible to write 
smaller and quicker programs tailor^ustomed to that 
particular application. Therefore a good policy to follow 
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is to implement your computerized application on the 
computer originally with a generalized data management 
system, Use this generalized data management system as a 
tool to help you decide which reports you want and how 
frequently you want them. Once you finally "converge" 
to the final type of reports required, then devote the time 
to application-oriented programming which will make itic 
system run faster and cheaper on your particular com- 
puter. 

NLHE INFORMATION RETRIEVAL SYSTEM 

In order for the reader o\ tiiis paper to belter under- 
stand how generalized data mar.4gcment systems work, a 
particular data management system will be discussed, the 
NLHE Information Retrieval System. The NLHE system 
is designed for small computers; therefore, it is applicable 
to a wider user audience. The iclatlve simplicity of the 
NLHE system compared to other generalized data 
management systems makes it very useful as far as the 
small or medium size college computer center is con- 
cerned. Retrieving a report from a data base which has 
been set up with the NLHE system consists only of 
entering 3 or 4 cards into the computer telling it what 
type of report you want. 

RETRIEVAL SYSTEM HISTORY 

First, let's look at the history of the NLHF. Retrieval 
System. The system was originally proposed in January of 
1970 by RELCV, The Regional Educational Laboratory 
for the Carol inas and Virj.^Jnia. Since then, RELCV has 
been renamed NLHE (the National Laboratory for Higher 
Education). The NLHE System is not the first known 
retrieval system for small computers. A prior system, the 
St. Joseph's College Information System, was developed 
for the IBM 1 130 computer by William G. Verbrugge, L. 
John Kriegel and Kenneth Zawodny. Other routines to do 
fast sorting on the IBM 1130 were written by B. j. 
Swain. The NLHE System was coordinated by Mike 
Abbott, who was in charge of Information Systems at 
NLHE at that time. The actual programming and testing 
of the system was performed by E. James Runde, then of 
Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa, now at Furman Univer- 
sity, Greenville, S.C., and T. Ray Nanney, also of Furman 
University. They were assisted by Catherine Watts Frank 
and several othci programmers. 

The programming language used for the NLHE Re- 
trieval System was Fortran IV for the IBM 1130 with the 
Commercial Subroutines Package for that computer. The 
system assumes a minimum computer configuration of an 



IBM 1130 computer with 8K memory, 1442 read-punch. 
1132 printer and at least one disk drive. Since initial 
implementation of the NLHE system on the IBM 1130, 
NLHli has undertaken a conversion of this system to run 
on larger computers such as the IBM S/360 and S/370. 
This conversion made the system available to the small 
and medium size college computer centers which only 
have a lerminai to a much larger computer. Therefore, an 
institution possessing only a teleprocessing terminal to a 
larger cninpuler also has access to the NLHE system. 

NLHE APPLICATIONS 

There nre several known applications with the NLHE 
Information System. The following list demonstrates a 
few of these applications: 

" Admissions 

" Alumni 

■ Applications for Financial Aid 
" Course Reservation 

■ Development Office Data 

■ Faculty Data File 
" Financial Aid 

■ Grade Reporting 

■ Institutional Research 

■ Inventory Control 

" Inventory Reporting 

" Library Acquisitions 

■ Personnel Guidance 
" Pre-registration 

■ Registration 

■ Seriisls 

■ Space Utilization 



" Student Information System 

■ Union Catalog of Library Holdings 

The NLFIE system has other applications which are not 
directly related to the college campus. For example, 
NLHE has sold this system to a computerized dating 
operation in New York City, to the Department of 
Agriculture for keeping records on trees and tree growth, 
to CBS Television Network and last^ but not least, to the 
CIA! The CIA's use of the system is undeterminable at 
the present. 

FILE MAINTENANCE AND INFORMATION RETRIEVAL 

The NLHE System consists of two main groups of 
programs: file maintenance and information retrieval. File 
maintenance gives the user the capability of describing his 
file (telling the system what type of data items will be in 
the fife), loading the file with the data once it has been 
obtained and keypunched into computer-readable form, 
updating the file and maintaining the file on a standard 
operating basis. Information retrieval allows the user to 
sort the file, select a subset of it, print out this subset, 
generate statistical reports and tabulate information. 
Again we should mention the fact that one of the out- 
standing values of this system is it has a very simple set 
of instructions which you give the computer to generate a 
particular report. The following list should give you an 
idea of the type of instruction that you can give the 
computer: , 

" Date 

" Sort 

■ Selection 
» Print 

" Format 

" Reprint 

« Exit 

■ Frequency 
» Tabulation 
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■ Correlation 

■ End 

■ Titles 

CASE STUDIES OF THE NLHE SYSTEM 

Now let's look at some particular applications which 
have been realized with the NLHE system. First, v/e look 
at a sample file of a data base which has been set up at 
Turman University for admissions. Figure lll-l is the key 
to a generalized data management system. The programs 
which have been written to generate the various reports 
look at this file description, which is kept on computer 
disk, to see what particular application is being realized 
by the system at this time. By looking at this file 
description table the generalized programs can tell where 
certain fields of the records begin, how long they are and 
special editing features which should be applied to these 
fields when they are printed out. As we can see on the 
Furman admissions file description table, there are several 
fields which are very important for making decisions as 
far as admissions is concerned. As a side comment, it 
should be pointed out that Furman, like all other schools, 
likes to make certain that their applicants understand that 
admissions are made by people and not by computers. 
The data you get out of this admissions systems is to help 
people make better personal decisions about admissions. 

The file description table contains several fields in 
which practically all schools will have in their admissions 
data base-the name of the applicant, his address, place of 
birth, SAT scores, his rank in class. You will notice some 
fields which are peculiar to Furman's admissions process. 
Since Furman is a Baptist-affiliated school in South 
Carolina, they give preference to Baptist applicants, appli- 
cants whose fathers are preachers, etc. Therefore, Furman 
has in their admissions data base certain fields which 
other schools might not need. But this is one of the 
virtues of a generalized data management system! If your 
particular college docs not need a data item in its data 
base, it just doesn't put it into the file description! 

The Clarke College Alumni Information File contains 
alumni names and addresses, gifts that are given for the 
last year and the previous two or three years. Of course, 
this is a real good system if you really need to get 
money, and what colleges don't today? All you need is a 
report of all the alumni who gave two years ago but who 
didn't give this year. If you know that someone is going 
out to different towns in the nearby areas, you can have 
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this report printed out in geographical order. So if your 
alumni donor officer is going out to collect money in 
Hoboken, Deep Step or another nearby town, you can 
give him a list of contributors who have not given this 
year. This file description table looks very similar to the 
admissions system file description table except that the 
data Items in the table are different. The same set of 
computer programs are used for both. 

The file description table of the Development Office 
Current Gift File at Furman University keeps detailed 
information all the way down to the level of ledger 
account number, the amount of the gift and the date of 
the gift. This particular data base would allow people to 
get various reports out. For example, they can have a 
listing of people's names by graduating class who have 
given money to the college, as well as the amount each 
person gave. A list of all donors in descending order of 
the amount given might be interesting. There is also a 
field in the description for payment on pledge. You may 
also want a list of all people pledging a sum of money 
but as yet are unpaid. 

The Development Office Pledge File, another data 
base which Furman has set up that allows them lo keep 
record on every person who has pledged a gift to the 
•jchool for that year. The data in this particular data 
,oase carries such items as identification numbers, the 
name of the donor, the date of the pledge, the amount of 
pledge, the amount that is due each quarter over 20 
quarters and the date of the last payment made. Now 
from this data base one may receive reports on persons 
making | payments during a given ..month. A list of all 
persons Who make payments this quarter, etc., is, therefore, 
obtained. 

The^ Furman University Development Office Donor 
History File maintains a record of each donor: a record 
of the ;degree(s) earned, if the done* is a Furman 
graduate, together with his name, address, the date of his 
last gift(s), the amount and the gift history for the last 
five or ten years. 

A file description table can show a library acquisition 
system. In this file, records are kept on each order the 
library places: the title of the book being ordered, date of 
publication, other infornridtion about the book, the de- 
partment that should be charged for it and even the 
accession and Library ot Congress numbers. From this 
data base one can get reports showing the books which 
have been ordered, all books which have been ordered by 
a particular department, a lisi of books by Library of 
Congress number and so on. 
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We should point out here, in case you have not 
already recognized it, that each of the previously dis- 
cussed reports v^ere generated by the same programs. 
They are the programs v^hich make up the NLHE Infor- 
mation System. The thing that makes each system differ- 
ent from the others is the file description table. The file 
description table is loaded in by a particular program that 
is also a part of the NLHE Information System. So it is 
one set of programs by v^hich all of the previous applicat- 
ions can be easily realized. 

Nov^ let's lake one of the preceding applications, the 
Furman admissions file we looked at first, and discuss 
some of the sample reports that can be obtained from 
this data base. For example, we can print out in alphabetical 
order all female applicants who applied and have been 
accepted under the early decision plan. You can see this 
will be a very useful report as far as dormitory space is 
concerned, etc. You might want an alphabetical list of just 
the females who have been accepted and who had applied 
under early decision. We included other data which are not 
directly related to the subset that we selected, but are 
useful information to have: social security number, first 
name as well as last, sex, decision status, SAT verbal, 
SAT math, rank in class and highest SAT total score, The 
early decision indicator is headed by the column marked E 
on the report. To get this report from the NLHE informa- 
tion System involves only feeding in seven cards to the 
computer that indicate the selection criteria for selecting 
the subset of the file desired. They also tell the computer 
which data to 'print, the date of the report, etc. These 
cards are very easily constructed by secretaries, keypunch 
operators or computer operators. There is absolutely no 
need for the computer programmer to intervene to get 
this report. 

To demonstrate how one may select subsets of the 
admissions file, we could select alt persons whose mean 
score was greater than 1050 on a cumulative SAT and 
who were in the top ten of their class. We print this 
report out in alphabetical order and print last name, first 
name, highest SAT total and rank in class. In this 
particular case there were only 22 applicants who met 
these criteria out of a sample data base of about 200 
applicants. To get this report we only had to feed in 8 
cards. The only difference in this report and the last one 
we discussed is we had different selection criteria, we 
printed out different fields and it may have been sorted 
into a different order. The same program generated both 
reports. 
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A third report which is generated from the admis- 
sions data base is what is commonly called in an admis- 
sions office the ''High School Book". U is a listing, in 
order by high school (a separate page for each school), of 
all applicants from that high school who have applied. 
One page out of this high school book, for Greenwood 
High, lists, in alphabetical order, all applicants as well as 
their address, phone number, board decision and high 
school attended. This will be a useful report for the 
recruiting officer going to Greenwood, South Carolina. 
Using the Greenwood page from the high school book he 
can call any particular applicant while in Greenwood and 
perhaps inform him of the status of his application, 
adding what one might term, **that personal touch." Also, 
the recruiting officer visiting a high school advisor or 
counselor can use the report to give the counselor the 
status of all applicants of that school. To generate this 
report with the NLHE system only ukes about 6 or 7 
cards. All you have to do is tell it to sort the file into a 
particular order, to page whenever it detects a change in 
high school code and to print out the data on each 
particular applicant needed. 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 

Report generation isn't all that the NLHE Informa- 
tion System can do. In most generalized data management 
^systems there are capabilities other than file maintenance 
and simple report generation. For example, frequency 
distribution is a useful report in the admissions process 
because it can give you a snapshot view of what the 
average applicant looks like, as well as looking at the 
distribution of all applicants. 

One particular report, a frequency distribution for 
SAT verbal scores, includes only those students who are 
approved early decision applicants. Frequency distribution 
starts at 200 and^goes to 800, which is the range of 
possible scores on SAT verbal. To the side of each 
interval are the number of observations or applicants 
which fall in that range, the cumulative frequency, the 
per cent and cumulative per cent. At*the bottom of the 
statistical report the maximum value, minimum value, 
average value and standard deviation are printed out as 
well. Generation of a frequency distribution with the 
NLHE system is simple. All you need to do is add one 
card more than you have been doing in your regular 
report. On this card you tell it the lower end of the 
frequency range, the number of steps you wish the 
frequency distribution to go up and the width of each 
step. You also tell it on which field you want the 
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frequency dislribulion done. Frequency dislribulions and 
all other sialislical reports done by the NLHE system can 
be done on any selective subset of the data base. 

CORRELATION COEFFICIENT CALCULATION 

Another possible report is a sample of correlation 
coefficient c;ilculation. The correlation coefficient is a 
Pearson product correlation coefficient for any two fields. 
In this particular report the SAT verbal and the SAT 
math, the cumulative grade point average and SAT total, 
and predicted grade point average and cumulative grade 
point average v^ere correlated. There are also supplemen- 
tary statistics which consist of average standard deviation 
and the number of cases. 

TABULATE REPORT 

The final type of report we can get out is the 
tabulate report. The admissions office may want to know 
the number of female students and the number of male 
students applying, whether they will be boarding or 
commuting, and their geographic distribution by state 
within each category. That's what this report gives you. It 
allows you to tabulate up to 10 fields of cross tabulation. 
For example, there are 128 female boarding students 
from Florida and five female boarding students from 
Kentucky. We see on the second page of the report that 
there are 817 female boarding students and then the 
female commuting students start to be tabulated. At the 
bottom of this page there are 133 female commuting 
students and a total of 950 female applicants. This 
particular report selected out only female students; how- 
ever a report of male students could have been added on 
very easily. To generate this tabulate report with the 
NLHE system requires only 3 cards. 

CONCLUSION 

This completes our survey of the NLHE Information 
System. It should be pointed out that this is only an 
example of generalized data management systems. The 
NLHE System, like all other systems, has its vices and its 
virtues. Most of its vices come from the fact that it was 
designed to run on a smaH' computer, if you have larger 
computers than an 1 130, it is likely you will have a much 
more comprehensive generalized data management system. 



Now let's review what we have discussed in this 
paper. First, we saw there are quite a few problems facing 
the small or medium size computer centers. They don't 
have enough manpower and they don't have enough 
money. The computer is small. The traditional approach 
of application-oriented programming can result in even 
further waste of manpower and dollars. One possible 
solution to these problems is to use a generalized data 
management system, which allows an application to be set 
up and run on a computer without any additional pro- 
gramming other than what was developed to implement 
the generalized system initially. This means that with one 
set of programs the small college computer center user 
can increase his number of applications packages. Of 
course, there Is a price which is paid, the price of having 
a usually slower system riinning on the computer and also 
a system which doesn't have all of the nice "bells and 
whistles" of a custom-tailored program. However, using a 
generalized data management system to initially set up a 
particular computerized application can be very rewarding 
as far as dollars and manpower is concerned. 

The National Laboratory for Higher Education is try- 
ing to develop another system which will help the small 
college computer center. The system which we currently 
have under development is a Generalized Budgetary 
Accounting General Ledger System for the IBM 1130. 
This system will allow the business office in a small 
college or medium size college to maintain detail Infor- 
mation related to their general ledger accounts. It will 
give reports on encumbrances, budgetary amounts, all 
unencumbered balances and on all income and expense 
accounts. The system will also accept any existing chart 
of accounts; therefore the business office doesn't need to 
modify their accounting numbering system in order to be 
compatible with this general ledger computer system. The 
system will handle multiple campuses, funds and subfunds 
(or ssihools). It is hoped that this general ledger system 
will be completed by the end of this summer (73) and 
wilS be available for the small or medium size colleges 
that are now overloaded with 

■ Keeping records of the dollars they have spent and 
promise to spend. 

■ Being able to budget their expenditures and inicomes 
on an accurate and timely basis. 
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SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP SESSION 

INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH: ITS PURPOSE AND SCOPE 

' by 

James B. Gunnell 
Ohio State University 

Abstract 

A /though Black colleges and universities have many areas of concern ^ it Is evident that they should immediately 
address themselves^ specifically^ to those of management (that Is the efficient allocation of fiscal and human resources), 
goal definitions and the classification of objectives. Thus, this presentation Is based on the premise that these concerns 
can be best addressed through the functional role of Institutional research In developing Institutions. To provide data to 
assist the administrator in making managerial decisions related to: 

■ Institutional Operations 

■ Program Planning and j or Modifications 

Short range as well as long term types of studies under the major classifications of Institutional operations and 
program planning andjor modification will be discussed. Attention will be given to the data requirements of studies In 
each class and, more specifically, to the procedures and methodologies for providing the administration with the required 
data. Although not discussed in detail, the specific skills needed for one to function effectively as an institutional 
researcher will be stated, 

In spite of one's statistical or quantitative expertise in the area of educational research, of utmost importance is the 
acceptability of the function of the office of Institutional Research in general and, more specifically, of those individuals 
associated, therewith, as an Integral part of the college or university program. Thus, the problem of establishing credibility, 
both Internally and externally, becomes very Important during the Initial development stages of an office of Institutional 
Research, Some ways of establishing such credibility will be discussed. 

Finally this presentation will address Issues related to the position of Institutional Research in the administrative 
structure and the relationship of this office with the Office of Development that allows the Institutional researchers io 
mosi effectively carry out their functions. 
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Or-FICI: 01- INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH 



B. Faculty and Staff 

C. Students 



I. Function: To provide data to assist the administrate 
in making managerial decisions related to: 

A. Insitutional Operations 

B. Program Planning and/or Modification 

II. CLASSIFICATION OF STUDIES 

A. Institutional Operations 

1. Operationally Related Models 

2. Descriptive Studies 

B. Program Planning and/or Modification 

1. Policy and Planning Studies 

2. Evaluation Studies 

C. Operationally Related Studies 

1. Enrollment Projections 

2. Facilities usage and needs studies 

3. Cost-relationship studies 

D. Descriptive Studies 

1. Faculty and salary studies 

2. Student profiles and administrative status 

3. Opinion samplings 

E. Policy and Planning Studies 

1. Institutional goal-setting 

2. Organizational and management studies 

3. Extra-institutional forces 

F. Evaluation Studies (Academic) 

1. Student Follow-up Studies 

2. Curriculum and Multi-Program Evaluation 

3. The Teaching Learning Process 

III. DATA REQUIREMENTS 

A. Institutional 

1. Internal 

2. External 
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IV. PROCEDURES FOR OBTAINING & PROVIDING 
THE ADMINISTRATION WITH REQUIRED DATA 

A. Data Collection 

B. Data Organization 

C. Data Analysis <& Evaluation 

D. Report Preparation 

1. Initial draft 

2. Final document 

E. Report Dissemination 

1. Audience 

2. Logging 

3. Mode 

V. GENERAL SKILL REQUIREMENTS 

A. Surveying 

1. Interviewing 

2. Questionnaire, etc. 

B. Retrieval 

C. Data Management 

D. Coding 

E. Logging 

F. Measurement 

G. Statistics 

H. Interpretation 

I. Report Writing 

1. Identifying Audience 

2. Type (style; format) 

3. Displays, e.g., tables, figures, charts 

4. Editing 

J. Communication 

1. Interviewing 

2. Conducting Conferences 

VI SPECIFIC SKILL REQUIREMENTS 



A. 


Scaling 


B. 


Coding 


C. 


Item Writing 


D. 


Reliability 


E. 


Validity 


F. 


Score Transformation 


G. 


Correlations 


H. 


Central Tendency 


1. 


Variability 


J. 


Observational Techniques 


K. 


Project Scheduling 
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L. Reviewing Lilcr?aure 

M. Types of Data 

N. Level of Measures 

O. Types of Variables 

P. Writing Objectives 

Q. Use of Existing Computer Programs 

R. Population <& Sampling 

S. Data Display 

1. Numbering System 

2. Lettering System 

3. Labeling 

T. Record Keeping 

VII. ESTABLISHING CREDIBILITY 

A. Internally 

1. Conduct one or more well-designed, non- 
threatening studies (e.g., impact studies, en- 
rollment projections). 

2. Never conduct a sutdy related to a specific 
unit (department, faculty, etc.) without in- 
volving the personnel affected. 

B. Externally 

1. When appropriate, involve outside resources 
(external to university setting). 



2. Conduct studies that are beneficial to out- 
side audience (external to university setting). 



IX. POSITION OF IR OFFICE IN THE ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE STRUCTURE 

A. Accountable directly to the president 

B. Accountable to a designated vice president or 
dean 

C. Located within an academic department 
QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What types of studies are presently being con- 
ducted by your office? 

2. How are the activities of your office being fi- 
nanced? 

3. Has your office established credibility on 
campus? 

4. Do you have a staff? Professional? Clerical? 

5. Are the results of your studies readily accepted 
by administrators and faculty? 

6. DISCUSSION of any IR issues raised by partici- 
pants. 
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Section IV 

INSTITUTIONAL RELATIONS 
February Session 



BASIC LINKAGES AND RELATIONS 
AMONG COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY STRUCTURES AND PERSONNEL 

by 

Richard Arrington 
Alabama Center for Higher Education 



NEW WAYS OF THINKING 

Higher education and the way we think about 
it has undergone some facelifting in America in the 
last few years. Those of us who work in higher 
education have been forced in many instances to 
rethink some of our philosophy about education 
and about how things ought to be done. Some of 
us, though reluctant to admit it, have had to adopt 
a "new way of thinking*' about the educational 
process. Wc have seen some of our nation's larger 
and more prestigious institutions reexamine their 
policies on matters ranging from admissions to 
cooperative planning. But some of the most satisfy- 
ing changes I have seen have occurred in many of 
our developing institutions. Under attack for oui 
very reason for existence and the quality of our 
efforts, we were forced to reexamine our thinking- 
about our missions, our credibility and, most impor- 
tantly, our belief in ourselves. 

This examination was, I think, one of the most, 
healthy things to happen to developing institutions 
in this country. It helped us to come to grips with 
clearly defining and understanding our identity and 
to know with unwavering certainty that the mission 
which we have as institutions serving a sp^'icial type 
of clientele is indeed a credible one. It helped us to 
firmly believe and state unequivocally that the task 
which had been ours, and ours alone, for decades, 
that of developing an effective educational program 
for long-negelcted clientele of students with a cul- 
ture and life-style different from that of the major- 
ity society, was one of the biggest and most impor- 
tant challenges facing higher education and society 
today. 

With varying commitments, institutions 
throughout higher education came somewhat be- 
latedly to share in the task of providing educational 
opportunity for the clientele which we had served 
all along. We helped the educational world to see 
more clearly the significance of statements such as 
that of Keeton and Hilberry: 



Our study has convinced us that safety for 
colleges in the future lies in greater risks- not 
thoughtless gambling, but deliberate changing 
of socially important and hitherto unmet re- 
sponsibilities. . . It has been habitual anfX)ng 
college examiners to view rising college board 
scores for entering freshmen as an essential 
mark of an improving liege. Typically also 
some faculty in a college with this history insist 
upon planning curriculum and conducting in- 
struction as if the students were, or should be, 
of greater abilities and more intellectual inter- 
ests than they are. Here again the college willing 
to lake risks must make for itself a belter 
future. A segregated Negro college with few 
freshmen scoring above the national SAT mean 
might better aspire to major impact on them on 
like Caucasian students than try to climb the 
CEEB escalator . . . 

"EXCELLENCE FOR WHAT?" 

We also helped the education world to mor\ 
readily grasp the import of the thinking about th( 
elusive quality of excellence as conveyed by Nevit 
Sanford in his book entitled Where Colleges Fail in i. 
chapter entitled "Excellence for What?*' 

I am afraid that most colleges in A merica- 
and certainly most graduate schools-worry 
more about whom they turn out than about 
how much they have done for him. They want 
to upgrade themselves in the academic world 
and expect to do so by recruiting ''brighter" 
students. They can raise standards, attract a 
better-known faculty, and gradually acquire 
more academic glamour. They are somewhat 
like the psychotherapist who undertakes to 
maintain a good repuiatiorj for himself by 
taking only patients who d^-c curable, relatively 
untroublesome, and affluent. He leaves the 
difficult, unpromising, or impecunius patients 
to the beginners. 



O ^ Keeton Mom's and Hilberry, Conrad, Struggle and Promise-A Future for Colleges McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1969 
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Instead of judging a college's success by 
who goes there and how well they are expected 
to do, I want to suggest that we focus on what 
happens at the college, on what kinds of change 
it induces. For example, if a college admits 
students with relatively primitive tastes, shallow 
interests, values unmodified since childhood, 
and rigid patterns of thinking, and, if after four 
years, it turns out students who are flexible, 
imaginative, discriminating and capable of self- 
expression, the college is undoubtedly a suc- 
cess. It would be a success even if none of its 
teachers were ever heard of outside its own 
locality and the level of accomplishment of this 
students at the time of graduation were not as 
high as that found in better known 
institutions.^ 

Indeed, we helped thrust the case for educational 
opportunity and the need for reexamining our 
approach to education for the so-called disadvantage 
to the forefront of concerns of higher education. It 
may be true that some developing institutions clearly 
understood their roles all along, but it is equally as 
clear that some did not, as they worked harder at 
being like some other institution than developing 
their own identity. So the world of higher education 
and the thinking of those who comprise its profes- 
sional ranks have had to reexamine their philosophy 
and their way of thinking. 

COOPERATIVE ACTIVITY 

All of higher education may well be going 
through yet another stage which will force it to 
reexamine some of its cherished and antiquated 
views. This is expressed in our concern about 
'^accountability" which forces us to think more 
seriously about management. Also from this concern 
has developed a movement for developing what we 
commonly refer to as "linkages" or 'Mnterinstitu- 
tional cooperation" or the consortium nfx)vement. 

Cooperative activity has been with us for many 
years. However, the prevalent pattern of institutional 
operation has been, and probably always will be, one 
of striving for academic excellence through competi- 
tion. But the stress and pressures on higher education 



have necessitated a more balanced proportion of 
• • 3 

cooperation and competition. 

The term 'MnterinstitutiorvAl cooperation" may 
be inappropriate, if taken to imply that institutional 
personnel must harbor feelings of altruistic and 
selfless unconcern for their own college's v/elfare. 
This rarely occurs. The historical insularity of insti- 
tutions of higher education and their deliberately 
distinctive nature prevents such a phenomenon in 
collectivities regardless of how rational and welcome 
such a development may appear at times to be. 
Self-sufficiency has been the watchword too long to 
be easily abandoned.^ 

It would be presumptious as well as unnecessary 
for anyone to support that each institution should 
consider cooperation as its number one priority. It 
would also be unrealistic for institutional personnel 
to expect that a consortium's future and its "raison 
d'etre" will emerge in clear functional terms when 
their own actions are based upon a ''when all else 
fails, try cooperation" attitude. 

What I want to do here today is to focus 
attention upon two aspects of what we call '*basic 
linkages" or "consortia". Part of our focus is to be 
upon the traditicnal examination of intcrinstitutional 
cooperation, .^.s past and present state and its 
projected fu'.ure. But more importantly, we also want 
to focus on the internal situation which exists within 
Institutions which have direct bearing upon the 
success or failure of basic linkages and which we hear 
so very little about. I would like lo talk about 
sensitive issues of where institutions and individuals 
fail. Intrainstitutional self-examination is too often 
overlooked. Too little is said about the role of 
administrators and faculty. Too often consortia are 
seen as external agents by member institutions and 
not as being of the institutions or extensions of ihem. 
Hopefully, we can be open, honest, critical, and 
constructive with our response. We want to place 
intrainstitutional cooperation within the perspective 
of its role in inter institutional cooperation. We want, 
after looking at the state of linkages between institu- 
tions, to look critically at the state of linkages 
between individuals and between administrators and 
relate these to linkages between institutions. 



^Sanford, Nevitt, Where Colleges Fail Jossey-Bass, Incorporated Publishers-1 967 
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MERGER OF INSTITUTIONS 



AGREEMENT TO ESTABLISH JOINT 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS OR JOINT 
STUDENT SERVICE DEPARTMENTS. 



AGRE'cMENT TO EvSTABLiSH A JOINT 
BUSINESS OR RECORD-KEEPING 
DEPARTMENT. 



AGREEMENT TO ORGANIZE AND 
OPERATE SELECTED CURRENTLY 
OPERATING PROGRAMS FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF SEVERAL COLLEGES 
AS A SINGLE FUNCTIONAL UNIT. 



AGREEMENT TO ORGANIZE AND 
OPERATE COMMON PROGRAMS WHICH 
WILL EXIST INDEPENDENTLY ON EACH 
CAMPUS. 



TOTAL INTERDEPENDENCE: AUTONOMY 
OF EACH INSTITUTION SUBMERGED IN 
NEW IDENTITY. 



ESTABLISHES AN EXTREMELY HIGH 
LEVEL OF INTERDEPENDENCE: THE 
ESSENTIAL AUTONOMY OF THE IN- 
STITUTION IS INVOLVED. 



ESTABLISHES AN EXTREMELY HIGH 
LEVEL INTERDEPENDENCE: HOWEVER 
THE COv ^ tGE'S MISSION MAY BE 
PROTECTED BY OTHER MEANS, 



ESTABLISHES A MIDDLE LEVEL OF 
INTERDEPENDENCE; PROBABLY WILL 
INVOLVE CONFLICTS OVER AUTONOMY 
ISSUE. 

(A NEW PROGRAM WOULD INVOLVE 
LESS RISK IN THIS REGARD). 



INVOLVES A MINIMUM OF INTER- 
DEPENDENCE AND NO QUESTION OF 
INSTITUTIONAL AUTONOMY, 




Figure IV-1. Institutional Autonomy as Affected by Various Levels of Cooperation 



Now it is my task to talk about linkages here 
today because of my work as the Executive Director 
of i{ie Alabama Center for Higher Education (ACHE), 
a consortium of the eight Black senior colleges in 
Alabama. This is a consortium founded in 1968 with 
the aid of a Tord Foundation grant and nurtured 
along by the Title III program and some committed 
colleges with additional private foundation support. 
ACHE is a consortium where cooperation between 
eight colleges spread throughout Alabama goes on at 
a level which can be called decent and significant hut 
is still in a developmental stale. I say this, though we 
are a consortium which has maintained an average of 
12 cooperative programs over the past 3 years, all 
supported by external funding sources, and which has 
had good support from the presidents and member 
institutions, good involvement at the deanship level 
and, in a number of instances, good faculty 
Involvement. 



Surely we all know that consortia are not new to 
higher education. However, they have become much 
more fashionable in recent years aided by the interest 
of the Title Hi program and some private founda- 
tions, as well as by . fewer available dollars for 
education. The movement is still, however, very much 
in a developmental stage. It is now going through 
testing and reexaminalionn and some confusion. 
Forty years elasped between the establishment of the 
first consortia at Clairmont and Atlanta University 
and their recent development at a more rapid rate. 

In the past I found that people readily talked 
about linkages and interinstitutional cooperation. 
Oftentimes this simply smacked of rhetoric alone, and 
we all know that rhetoric alone is an important agent 
for change. In earlier years when it came to selling 
educators on interinstitutional cooperation, it was 
somewhat like selling people on religion. Most lolk 
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icll you Ihcy believe in it and believe lis good. Of 
those who don't believe in it, iew arc gully enough to 
admit il, Bui of all ol the professed believers, darn 
few of them practice it. 

But, wilh ihe rapid increase in the number of 
consortia, intcrinslilutional cooperation musl be 
moving to a now plateau. 

To illusu'iUe ihc newness of consorliumism, the 
founding daes of 51 consorlia listed by the Director 
of Academic Cooperative arrangements are: 

1925-48 1 953-58 l%i-64 1965-70 
4 ' ' 5 10 32 

William G. Kelly in his study of ihe consortium 
and the Developing College for Title III has suggested 
thai interinslilutional cooperation evolves through 
stages (communication, the production of common 
services and programs, and the establishment of 
structured interdependence.)"^ 

FIVE CRITERIA FOR COOPERATIVE AR- 
RANGEMENTS 

As the consortium movement has grown, efforts 
to refine the nomenclature so at to draw distinctions 
between different types of consortium have devel- 
oped. Five criteria are usually cited to define what is 
referred lo as ** voluntary academic cooperative ar- 
rangements." These are: 

■ Voluntary formal organizations 

■ Three or more institutions 

■ Multi-academic programs 

■ Specific programs administered by at least one 
full-time professional 

■ Required annual contribution or other tangible 
evidence of long-term commitment of member 
institutions 

This structured format of what is a consortium is 
less important than the cooperative spirit which 
creates the group and makes it succeed. For our 



purpose a consortium can be almost any type of 
cooperative arrangement, 

A consortium's potential is primarily set by the 
characteristics of its members, rather than by the 
nature of the organizational structure of leadership 
capability of the consortium staff. 

CONSORTIA-DRAPER TIGERS"? 

The growth of consortia has resulted in the 
development of some "paper tigers"-consortia which 
exist mainly on paper. Many consortia have been 
disappointing in providing expected results. Some 
consortia spend all of their time in ''planning ses~ 
sions" involving a significant number of committees 
made up of institutional representatives but never 
move from planning to implementation. As important 
as planning is, and though it is recognized a^ a 
necessary and continuous process, an effective con- 
sortium must obtain resources and implement 
programs. 

Another problem has been that institutions have 
often failed to evaluate consortium membership. In 
their haste to be a part of any effort which sounds 
promising some schools have rushed headlong into 
cooperative programs which are duplications and 
which place added burden upon small staffs and 
faculties. On the other hand some colleges are forced 
out of political necessity into some consortium 
memberships. The often heard cliches about more 
effective utilization of resources, program enrich- 
ment, economy of operation and institutional revitali- 
zation combine to make a glib ideology that is 
captured in significant operational arrangement only 
with difficulty. 

Few people recognize the limitations and con- 
straints circumscribing the freedom with which any 
consortium r^n act. An inaccurate image is often 
displayed by consortium planners regarding the dif- 
ference between cooperation as an 'jntested abstrac- 
tion and as it appears in practice. 

Long-range goals are desirable but difficult to 
develop for the consortium. One factor which pro- 
hibits the development of long-range planning is the 
implicit, but unrecognized, role the consortium is 



^Kully, William, The Consortium and the Devefopfng Coiiege (A Report for the Division of College Support-USOE). 1972 
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forced 10 assume by action of iis members. It is 
difficult, for instance, lo forsec a consoriium being 
able lo develop ralional long-range plans or suitable 
programs if Its members are unable or unwilling lo 
construcl and share their own plans. Without the 
information needed to structure a long-range plan 
many consortia arc destined to maintain an orienla- 
llon toward temporary <ind peripheral projects largely 
unrelated to one another and based more on the 
priorities of funding agencies than on recognized, 
consciously selected, insiilulional concerns. 

But perhaps the greatest obstacle to the vitality 
of a successful cooperative effort is human resistance. 
The human shoricomlngs which undermine the vital- 
ity of cooperative ventures include desire for auton- 
omy, fear of system success, negative attitude to- 
wards cenlraiizalion, and belief of the superiority of 
one's own institution. 

PRESIDENTIAL INVOLVEMENT AND SUPPORT 

One thing is now very clear, if consortia achieve 
their potential it will -begin with presidential action. 
The Director can't do tt; he can only servo as a 
catalyst. The consortium can't do it-it is only an 
abstract configuration fueled with commitment. If 
collective action is worthwhile and is to be successful, 
it must have the Interest, participation, and support of 
the top administrators. Talk all you want, but if you 
review your own institution's history, you'll probably 
find that it was the "over-worked administrator" 
rather than the "creative professor" who initialed 
most advances.^ 

Presidential involvement and support is always a 
critical factor in consortium development; witness the 
heavy representation of presidents on .nearly all 
consortium boards. Presidents play an unparalleled 
role in securing the interest and effort of their staff in 
consortium projects and activities. While presidential 
enthusiasm is a necessary prerequisite for effective 
inlcrinstitutional cooperation, it is by no means 
sufficient. Day-to-day operations require equally posi- 
tive and unequivocal participation and rewards for 
individuals located throughout each campus. Weak 
links cannot be strengthened without a substantial 
expenditure of effort and time by each institution's 
executive. Slill, the name of the game is inierinstitu- 
tional cooperation and not just iruerprcsidential 



cooperation. Within limits, each campus representa- 
tive must, to some degree, be able lo speak and aci 
for iheir own instituiion. Any organization which has 
lo wait 2 or 3 nionths be I ore effective decisions can 
be made by its governing board is unlikely lo nx'--ve 
very far or very fast. Presidential support jnd 
encouragement arc needed to ensure that each institu- 
tion's personnel approach the consortium as a poten- 
tial vehicle for piogrammatic changes ralher than an 
instrument for maintaining institutional Image or a 
medium of professional development. 

TEAM MEMBERS IMPORTANT TOO 

Consortium efforts often break down because of 
neglect of responsibility by other members of the 
administrative team. The neglect stems sometime 
from the lack of effective communication between 
team members at an institution .ind the resulting lack 
of knowledge of the institution's commitment to the 
consortium program. Team mcn^bcrs often do not 
understand the implication of the task they are asked 
to perform. The fact that new information borne of 
consortium efforts can result in reorganization and 
possibly job realignments instill fear into some 
members of an administrative team and lead to a 
stifling of the institution's participation in coopera^ 
tive endeavors. Fear of risk lessens experimentation 
and results in loss or organizational vitality. 

The weaknesses of team members and the failure 
lo follow through on assignments and responsibilities 
by members of the administrative team are two of ihc 
major causes for failure of cooperative efforts at 
institutions. 

The efficiency of any organization, including the 
administrative team, depends upon the quality of the 
interpersonal relationships between members. 

Interpersonal relationships or interpersonal com- 
pel er.ce and their effect upon organ i^ati on ai effec- 
tiveness has been the focus of significant amount of 
research by behavioral scientists. Scientists have dealt 
with rationality (objectives) in organization and the 
importance of specialization power and control in 
organizational effectiveness (factors such as the 
degree of commitment experienced). Increased inter- 
personal competence is probably a first step towards 
organizational effectiveness. 



^Grupe, F. H., Founiing ConsortJO: Idea and Reality J Mighcr Education^ December, 1971 
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Basic orgaiii/aii(jnal change usually lequire mod- 
ification ni values. To afieci changes, organizational, 
U'chnological, and inierpcrsonal taciors will require 
ahcralion. \Mv have heard much about group dynam- 
ics and icainwork. The move towards cooperation 
requires that wc look anew and with new emphasis at 
grcjup relations. 



Finally, just a word about faculty involvement 
and understanding. Perhaps one of the most frustrat- 
ing feelings experienced by consortium personnel is 
that of learning the majority of the laculty knows 
nothing about its existence, or understands little 
about its purpose, l-aculty involvement is basic to the 
continued fhjw of new ideas for cooperative venture. 
Without good faculty involvement, inierlnstitutional 
cooperation will be severely limited. 
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SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP SESSION 



COOPERATION WITHIN THE INSTITUTION 

by 

Frederick A. Hill, Jr. 
Black Affairs Center, Inc. 
Abstract 

To keep abreast of increasing demands for service^ today's colleges and universities^ must maintain flexibility. . 
Students, instructors and administrators alike are sensitive to tiie need for change. Additional responsibilities 
require that they function together on a more interdependent, cooperative basis. 

This special session focuses on the issue of cooperative. Participants will better understand how 
factors— interaction patterns, variations in tasks—affect the performance of heterogeneous work groups. 

The afternoon's activity will include problem-solving situational exercises, as well as a case study illustrating 
the dynamics of intergroup cooperation. In addition, an atypical model for intervening in racially tense school 
settings will be presented. 



INTRODUCTION 

Colleges and universiiles with predominanily Black 
student enrollments arc fast gaining recognition for their 
outstanding achievements over the years. Yet, despite 
changing attitudes and landma. k successes with so-called 
"disadvantaged" students, I lie survival and continued 
growth of these colleges ard universities depend on how 
well they utilize their lim'Ved resources. 

It Is becoming Increasingly difficult for individual 
bchuolb lu piugiesb v/ilh d *'gU'ii-dione" philosophy. Con- 
sequently, many Itstitutions are demonstrating a willing- 
ness to meet the challenge of the future together. They 
are joining Innovative consortia, such as Management 
Informalion Systems (MIS), to achieve common objec- 
tives. However, the development of complementary on- 
campus administrative changes is lagging. Some attribute 
this to individual selfishness and refusals to cooperate. In 
response to expressed interest in cooperation, Special 
Session #4 was offered. 



THREE FORMS OF INTERDEPENDENCY 

The discussion leader began by introducing a par- 
adigm which outlined three forms of Intcrdcpendency- 
cooperation, competition and conflict-and their Intcr- 
relatcdness. The participants then actively took part in 
two exerciser, one depicting a competitive situation and 
the other a conflict situation. The aim of each exercise 
was to help participants understand how competition and 
conflict violated the following dimensions of cooperation. 

■ Awareness of the total problem to be solved 

■ Awareness of how one can personally contribute to 

solution 

■ Awareness of potential contribution of others 

■ Knowledge of how lo help others make a maximum 
contribution toward solving problem 
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The sc%si(»n was designed to lu'lp Ihosc in adminislra- 
tivc posilKjns idcntjly w.iys ihuy might better stimulate 
and pRiinote ccKjpeiation in their own institutions. 

PROBLEM SOLVING EXERCISE 

Two teams were formed lor the first exercise and 
given some problems to solve as quickly as possible with 
the least amount of errors. Seated side-by-side in a single 
line, the team members worked in silence on a problem, 
tach person selected his task from several passed lo him 
by his neighbor. He, in turn, pasiicd the remaining prob- 
lems to the next person and so on down lo the last. The 
problems selected were more concerned with a person's 
position in the chain of a)mmand than with skills, 
knowledge, experience, etc. This particular administrative 
arrangement resulted in a number of errors, consumed 
much lime and led to low ratings in morale. 

During the discussion which followed, participants 
associated the exercise with experiences they had with 
traditional management structures. It was noted that rigid 
hierarchies often stiumulate competition instead of co- 
operation. One of the conclusions drawn was that highly 
seA»mented institutions, particularly those which rely on 
tradition more than on current needs to allocate person- 
nel resources, are not always the most effective. 

SECOND EXERCISE 

The second exercise was a role-play involving a 
supervisor and his subordinates. This time the rules per- 
mit'c^d face-to-facc dialogue. 

The supervisor and his crew struggled among them- 
selves. Finally they resolved the conflict over a shortage 
of material resources to their satisfaction. However, the 
solution placed them in greater difficulty with upper 
management. They had tackled an organizational issue as 
though it were a personal problem. The group's failure to 
recognize the totality of the problem threatened to 
undermine the survival ol the organization, which ap- 
peared to have limiied resources. This exercise demon- 
strated how myopic problem-solving strategies tend to be 
counterproductive within the context of a broader com- 
munity. 

CASE STUDY EXERCISE 

The concluding experience of the afternoon revolved 
around a case study. The setting was a de facto segregated 
school system. This exercise also helped participants ex- 



amine their approaches to solving problems. Each problem 
had lo be tackled in a unique fashion. One of these is 
replicated below. For practice, see if you can come up 
with the solution. 

In the following problem, each letter 
represents a dif ferent number. 

THINK 
+THINK 
KATHIN 

Can you figure out the total? 

The discussion leader was engaged as consultant after 
interracial and intergenerational competition and conflict 
had reached the volatile point. The survey feedback 
techniques in conjunction with a problem solving ap- 
proach similar to that required by the example at the 
bottom of page three (3) were employed by the consult- 
ant. By catering to the selfish hopes and fears of each 
vying group he successfully bruvi^^hi about substantive 
organizational changes In the way students, teachers and 
administrators related to one another and to the com- 
munity. 

CONCLUSION 

Participants seemed quite pleased with the session's 
level of productivity. They indicated they were able to 
see what happends when one or more dimension of 
cooperation is overlooked or disregarded. They were also 
able to obtain a better understanding of how they might 
attempt to improve conditions in their own situations. 

Regarding the Special Session itself, participants' re- 
sponses to a reaction form collected at the close of the 
session indicated the majority of them felt: that use of 
time; the learning atmosphere; the use of facilities, in- 
structional aids and materials; the level of participation 
and involvement and the format and content of the 
session were outstanding and more than satisfied their 
expectations. Further, they would like a repeat of the 
session at future conferences in accordance with the 
following recommendations: 

■ Rather than cover alot of material in a short space of 
time I think you should have covered and detailed 
one main idea. The first time trying to understand 
one's place in a structure is a bit heavy. Rather,' we 
could have thoroughly understood the obstacles that 
impede groups from getting it togehter. 
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Too bad lime so limited! Rcpeiilion of group sessions 
(I, II, III, IV) ai another lime during the two day 
session would have permitted others (who desire) to 
have participated in this session. 

More time needed. More participants need to have an 
opportunity for this experience. 



■ More role playing lo highlight major points, 

■ More tn-dcplh study ol a real live situation and 
solutions to such, 

■ That case studies be rcpc*ued and that a whole day 
be devoted to this. 
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SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP SESSION 



A SYSTEMATIC APPROACH TO PROPOSAL WRITING 

by 

James Wiley Brown 
Moton College Service Bureau 
Abstract 

The overall thrust of this paper is to relate what the ramifications of proposal writing are, what the proposal writer 
should know and what he needs to look for when considering the opportunities before him. To achieve this purpose, we 
are going to review in this order: (J) federal resources in support of higher education and how these reach the colleges: 
(2) systematic proposal programs on the local campus and (3) the process of proposal writing by the individual. 

Federal funds that flow to colleges and universities are derived from legislation designed to meet national goals other 
than serving the particular ends of the colleges themselves. Thus, when we write proposals and seek federal support we 
must assure ourselves that what we want to do is within the scope of some national program and within the frame of 
some agency guidelines. 

Since Black institutions in the past have poorly benefitted from federal subsidies, and there is sufficient promise at 
the present that this situation can be improved, a systematic approach to proposal writing should receive serious 
consideration by each institution. This involves an orderly procedure of strengthening the capacity and depth of proposal 
writers on the local campus, seeking funds in all the target areas of institutional life where possibilities exist and setting 
up a federal relations office in every trui? sense of the word to undergird the coll eye s understanding. 



INTRODUCTION 

The overall thrust of this presenlaiion is to relate 
what the ramifications on proposal writing are; what the 
proposal writer needs to know and what he needs to look 
for in consideration of the opportunities before him. To 
achieve this purpose, we are going to review in this order: 

■ Federal resources in support of h.ighcr cdiication and 
how these reach the colleges 

■ Systematic proposal programs on the local campus 

■ Process of proposal writing by the individual 

Federal Resources 

As a special group of colleges and universities, our 
primary concern with federal grants is the same as with 



all institutions: we cTe looking for funds to enable us to 
strengthen, enlarge and expand our insiitulional oppor- 
tunities. We are seeking to obtain much needed facilities, 
to improve the proficiency and effectiveness of our 
faculty and administrative staff personnel, to provide 
adequate financial stability to income derived from stu- 
dents and to move out on the growing edge of higher 
education with daring new attempts to serve our present 
age. 

Until 1958j the federal government gave very little 
grant support to any colleges for any of these objectives. 
Since that lime federal programs have come into existence 
designed to do a number of things: construct classrooms, 
buy equipment, provide scholarships and loans, improve 
curriculum offerings, train faculty and staff, and support 
developing institutions. 

According to the Federal Interagency Committee on 
Education, in the fiscal year 1970, the federal government 
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spent $3.67 billion to aid colleges and universities. Of ihis 
amount $125.5 million wenl io traditionally Black institu- 
tions, a mere 3.48 percent of the total amount. These 
funds were dispensed through 18 federal agencies, but 
with the Office of l:dU|Cdtion in the Department of 
Health, liducation and Welfare accounting for 68 per cent 
of all grants to all Black colleges. 

There is one particular fact with which we must deal 
in setting our hope?; for the federal dollar: the billions 
that flow to colleges and universities are derived from 
legislation designed to meet other national goals than 
serving the particular ends of the colleges themselves. 
From whatever source, federal funds for higher education 
are always geared to some objective assumed to be in the 
national interest. Thus, when we write' proposals and seek 
federal funds we must assure ourselves that what we want 
to do is within the scope of some national program and 
within the frame of some federal agency guidelines. These 
programs derive from authorizing legislation as the 
source- Acts of Congress -and funds appropriated for 
specific purposes. 

The authorizing legislation stipulates what department 
of government shall have control of the funds specified 
and defines the broad limits within which the funds may 
be used. The department of government designated 
formulates program objectives, issues guidelines for 
achieving Ihem and dispenses the funds. All programs are 
included in the Federal Register as portions of the 
Federal Code of Regulations and are carried by Title in 
the CaUlog of Federal Domestic Assistance (CFDA). 

The CFDA is compiled for the Executive Office of 
the President by the Office of Management and Budget 
and is obtainable from the Superintendent of Documents 
at the Government Printing Office. Its purpose is to 
enable potential beneficiaries to identify ty|)es of assist- 
ance available to them and to inform them how they may 
obtain it. It describes each program with un identifying 
number; details of its purpose; who can apply for it and 
how they should apply; the Agency responsible for it; the 
authorizing legislation; the fiscal appropriation and pro- 
gram accomplishments of the previous ycar-with the 
range and average of financial assistance awarded to the 
various grantees. 

Any person interested in how Black colleges and 
universities have fared in federal subsidies since 1958 can 
refer to two recent studies: 



■ Federal Agencies and Black Colleges (1969 and 
1970), successive surveys in depth by the Federal 
Interagency Committee on Education. 

■ Small Change: A Report On Federal Support for 
Black Colleges 1972, a publication of the Southern 
Education Foundation. 

This paper will not attempt to duplicate what has 
been done so extensively in the reports just mentioned, 
but we will say, in summary, that the picture is not one 
to warm the heart. 

For example, more than a third of federal funds 
awarded to all traditionally Black institutions during the 
period of the last survey wnent to ten institution^, with 
34 out of 111 institutions receiving less than $500,000 in 
total money. Four schools received no grants at all. 
Again, while our colleges and universities have benefitted 
more from student aid, resulting from passage of the 
Higher Education Act (HE A) of 1965, they have received 
practically none (0.3 percent in 1970) of the expansive 
funds for research and development which contribute so 
subftantially to institution building through the supple- 
mentary payments that accompany the grants. 

It has been claimed, of course, that this situation is 
only natural since Black colleges are for the most part 
undergraduate institutions, with few having the labora- 
tories, specialized facilities and research personnel allow- 
ing them to compete against the more developed institu- 
tions for research and development contracts. Neverthe- 
less, two questions remain: 

■ When do we get started? 

■ Isn't there something we and the federal government 
can do in this area to get things started? 

There are encouraging signs on the horizon (the fiscal 
1974 U.S. budget projections notwithstanding). Within 
ilie last two years we have developed indicators to the 
effect that, as our institutions of higher learning have 
improved their patterns and procedures in federal rela- 
tions, they have obtained correspondingly more grants 
and awards. Tuskegee Institute, among the larger schools, 
and Rust College of Holly Springs, Mississippi, and St. 
Augustine's College, among the smaller ones, are prime 
examples that readily come to mind. There a;e other 
colleges and universities that could be cited in the same 
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vein, according lo reports wc have received al Moion 
College Service Bureau (MCSB), A second indicdlor stems 
from the fact thai at the last report our colleges as a 
whole have received grants and awards through 143 dif- 
ferent federal programs representing a spread of 32 fed- 
eral agencies. A list of these is included as an addendum 
to this paper. 

Systematic Proposal Programs 

It is therefore reasonable to affirm the logic of a new 
perspective: Since Black institutions in the past have 
poorly benefitted from federal subsidies and there is 
sufficient promise for the present that this situation can 
be improved, a systematic approach to proposal writing 
should receive serious consideration by each institution. 
This approach Involves an orderly procedure of strength- 
ening the capacity and depth of proposal writers on the 
local campus, f»eeking project support in all the target 
areas of institutional life where possibilities exist and 
setting up a federal relations office in every true sense of 
the word to undergird the colleges' efforts, 

FEDERAL RELATIONS OFFICE 

A federal relations office is a must for four important 
reasons. First, every college x^r university needs an on- 
campus. expert who will be proficient in identifying fund- 
ing sources. Within the wide reach of the federal govern- 
ment there are more than 1,000 existing programs, 
administered by more than 60 different departments, 
independent agencies, commissions and councils. The 
average faculty person working alone can be simply over- 
whelmed by where to begin his search for project sup- 
port, A specified person on the campus, having full re- 
sponsibility for federal relations, and continuously explor- 
ing federal program possibilities, will enable his school to 
zero in on the target and formulate proposals with a 
decided advantage. 

Secondly, the federal relations office is a valuable 
center of much -needed inforrr'.aliop., A well -regulated 
office will contain, first of all, a federal reference library. 
This library will include the Catalog of Federal Domestic 
Assistance and other basic references, copies of federal 
legislation, agency guidelines and other information pieces 
in reference to various programs that will enable the 
prospective proposal writer to focus on specific programs 
that match his ideas for a project. 

Thirdly, a good federal relations office will cultivate a 
relationship with the faculty that will get and hold their 
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interest in submitting proposals. The federjl relati.ons 
officer will meet separately with various academic depart- 
ments to gain insights about their problems and desrfvs. 
He will talk with somo individuals informally and counsel 
them on the specifics of proposal formulation and diiccl 
them lo funding possibilities on the basis of his iavc^u- 
gations and research. 

Fourthly, the federal relations office will be the 
center for coordinating a campus-wide target program 
designed to cover eventually every area of college or 
university operations as an educational enterprise. Simply, 
the grants council, as designers of the program, will ask the 
question: How many facets of our institutional life can be 
affected with some federal support program? What are we 
doing or what can we do in each of the following areas: 

■ Undergraduate students 

■ Graduate students, if any 

■ Faculty and staff improvement 

■ General and curricular improvement 

■ Facilities improvement 

■ In-service professional improvement 

■ Basic research 

■ Community-oriented programs 

■ Pre-college students 

Finding answers to this question is the heart of 
systematic proposal formulatmn. 

Proposal Writing Process 

As we turn now lo cop.sider the individual faculty 
member and the proposal writing process, wc will focus 
on the proposal writing workshop which MCSB has under- 
taken as a way of increasing proposal capability on the 
local campus. These workshops are designed essentially to 
increase individual proficiency on the part of those 
persons who have had little or no experience with 
forumlating proposals, but will provide more experienced 
persons with some much-needed time in which to sit 
down in a retreat atmosphere and do some real, construc- 
tive thinking. 



PRELIMINARY 
TO WORKSHOP 



DURING 
WORKSHOP 



AFTER 
WORKSHOP 



WRI7E A BRIEP STATEMENT 
OF YOUR PROPOSAL IDEA 



CRITIQUE 



<2I 
REVISE 



(3) 



DRAFT YOUR PROJECT DESIGN. 
BASIC PROCEDURE. SCHEDULE. 
AND BUDGET 



(41 

CRITIQUE 



I 



(6) 



I 

(5) 
REVISE 



WRITE YOUR PROPOSAL IN 
FULL DETAIL 



(7) 

CRITIQUE 



I 
I 

(8) 
REVISE 



IS THE IDEA SOUNDS 

IS IT WITHIN SCOPE OF THE 
AGENCY G JIDELINES? 



IS THE DESIGN ADEQUATE TO 
MEET YOUR PROGRAM 
OBJECTIVES? 



IS EVERYTHING IN THE 
PROPOSAL AS GOOD AS 
COULD BE? 



Figure IV-2. Flow Chart for Proposal Writing Workshop 



The workshop pattern consists of two full days, 
achieving the following specific objectives: 

o Participant becomes aware of the process by which he 
matches his proposal idea with a federal program as a 
possible source of funds 

■ He develops some insight regarding techniques and 
fundamentals in proposal writing 

■ He actually begins writing a proposal which has 
possibilities of being supported 

■ He intends to submit the proposal to the appropriate 
federal agency 

In these workshops we do not assume by any means 
that a fully developed proposal will result from any 
individuaTs two-day efforts. We therefore divide the work 
into three phases: preliminary to the workshop; during 
the workshop and after the workshop. Prior to setting a 
date for the proposal, the federal relations officer should 
receive from each prospective participant a brief written 
statement of his proposal idea. By consulting the Catalog of 
l-cdcral Domestic Assistance and other informational 
materials in the local federal reference library, the federal 
relations officer can determine if that particular Idea lias a 



possi'ile source of funds, what the program limits are and 
the ballpark figure for a budget request. 

In the meantime, the federal rela'.ions officer should 
secure or ir^ake available to each workshopper a manual 
on proposal writing and copies of proposals (to the extent 
they are available) for study of form and content. The 
prospective writer should be thoroughly warned against 
the common, undesirable and self-defeating practice of 
attempting to write a proposal by simply copying and 
readapting the contents of another proposal. 

In phase one, preliminary to the workshop, as the 
prospective participant fashions his proposal idea, he 
should be encouraged to review it with one or more of 
his peers, testing: 

■ If the idea is sound-from the point of view of 
feasibility 

■ If it is within scope of the agency guidelines 

During the workshop, in phase two, he will draft a 
design for the project-including an outline of the basic 
procedure, schedule and budget. This he will review again 
with one or more persons, testing if the design is ade- 
quate to meet his program objectives. After the work- 
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shop, in phase ihrcc, he will wrile his proposal in full 
detail. An adequate proposal can be written in from two 
to three weeks. After he has finished he will give it a 
critique to see if everything in the proposal is as good as 
it could be. 

The proposal writing workshop will also provide an 
opportunity for each participant to learn something about 
the criteria employed by various agencies in (..\iluaiing 
proposals, and what some of tlie important DO's and 
DONT's, with particular emphasis on the DONT'v 

SUMMARY 

In summary, we have stated that Black colleges and 
universities like all other institutions, arc constantly seek- 
ing funds with which to strengthen, enlarge and expand 



their institutional opportunities. Since 195S, the federal 
government has been supplying considerable funds to 
institutions for higher learning for constructing class- 
rooms, buying equipment, providing scholarship!* and 
loans, improving curriculum offerings, conducting re- 
search, training faculty and staff and strengthening devel- 
oping institutions. 

Black colleges have lagged behind in benefitting from 
federal support funds at an unreasonable pace; but there 
are indicators for the present that the pAcv. is being 
accelerated. We are therefore suggesting tliat, as we and 
those who are our friends become more articulate on 
the political front in nudging the federal agencies on 
to more and quicker responsiveness, we might very well 
at the same time, engage in a systematic approach lo 
proposal writing to lake greater advantage of the lederal 
programs we have as present opportunities. 
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Federal Support Awarded to Black Colleges and Universities, 
by Agency and Program, with Comparative Amount for ail 
Institutions: Fiscal Year 1970 



A J n " Amount 

Agency and Program Awarded 



AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Central Research Grams $ 2,000 

Institutional Grants .100,000 



Black Colleges and Universities (2 Programs) $ 102,000 

All Institutions (2 Programs $ 10,875,000 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

Physical Research (Research and Development $ 149,000 

Biology and Medicine (Research and Development) 23,000 
Training, Information, and Education 

Fellowships and Traineeships 24,000 

Assistance to Schools (Training Grants) 6,000 



Black Colleges and Universities (4 Programs) $ 202,000 

All Institutions (14 Programs) $ 1 14,485,000 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Extension Programs in Agriculture, Kome Economics, and Related Subjects $ 360,000 

Extramural Research 216,000 

Specific Research Grants 363,000 

Agricultural Economic Research 5,000 

Forest Research and National Forests 183,000 



Black Colleges and Universities (5 Programs) $ 1,127,000 

All Institutions (9 Programs) $ 179,825,000 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Technical Assistance Programs for Economic Development $ 295,000 
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Black Colleges and Universities (1 Program) $ 295,000 

All Institutions (2 Programs) $ 3,609,000 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Active Duty Civilian School Program $ 29,000 

Resrrve Officers Training Corps 1 1 2,400 

Intelligence and Communications 400 

Research and Development 21,500 

Civil Defense 35,300 

Black Colleges and Universities (5 Programs) $ 199,200 

AM Institutions (5 Programs) $ 324,751,600 
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Agency and Program 



Amount 
Awarded 



DLPARl MLNT OF HLALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE 

Office of Educdlion 

Bureau of Higher Education: 

Educational Opportunity Grants 

College Work-Study Program 

National Defense Student Loans 

Talent Search 

Upward Bound 

Special Services for Disadvantaged Students 
Strengthening Developing Institutions 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 

(Morrill-Nelson and Bankhead-Jones Acts) 
Cooperative Education Programs 
Training Programs for Higher Education Personnel 

(EDPA, Part E -lnstitutes) 

(EDPA, Part E- Fellowships) 
Community Service and Continuing Education 
Higher Education Facilities and Construction Loans 
Facilities Construction (Annual interest grants) 
Undergraduate Facilities Construction Grants 
Graduate Fellowships (NDEA Title IV) 
U.S. Loan Program for Cuban Students 



17,294,400 
18,894,000 
I 1,218,200 
447,400 
4,744.100 
2,182,000 
17,013,700 

1,431,300 
750,000 

955,400 
146,000 
253,600 
525,000 
161,000 
1,084,000 
137,000 
4,400 



Black Colleges and Universities (17 Programs) 
All Institutions (18 Programs) 



$ 77,197,300 
$ 749,800,000 



Institute for International Studies: 
Foreign Language and Area Research 
Foreign Language and Area Centers 
National Defense Foreign Language Fellowships 
Foreign Language Extension 



15,200 
75,500 
41 ,600 
23,500 



Black Colleges and Universities (4 Progranr^s 
All Institutions (6 Programs) 



$ 140,600 
$ 14,352,000 



Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and Technical Education: 
Adult Education 



249,000 



Black Colleges and Universities (1 Program) 
All Institutions (1 Program) 



249,000 
1,989,000 



Bureau of Libraries and Educational Technology : 
College Library Resources Program 
Institutes for Training in Librarianship 
Fellowships for Training in Librarianship 



298,000 
85,000 
25,000 



Black Colleges and Universities (3 Programs) 
All Institutions (3 Programs) 



$ 408,000 
$ 13,785,000 
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Agency and Program 



Amount 
Awarded 



Bureau of Education for the Handicapped: 

Education for the Handicapped (Training Grants) * 364,700 
Education for the Handicapped (Research and Development) 

Black Colleges and Universities (2 Programs) $ 389,000 

All Institutions (2 Programs) $ 33,202,800 

Bureau of Eiemen tary and Seco ndary Education: 

Civil Rights Education Activities $ 290,200 

Black Colleges and Universities (1 Program) $ 290,200 

All Institutions (1 Program) $ 8,531,200 

Bureau of Educational Personnel Development: 

Teacher Corps $ 580,000 

Vocational Education Cooperative Arrangements 349,700 

Training Programs for Education Personnel 4,501 ,500 

Black Colleges and Universities (3 Programs) $ 5,431 ,200 

All Institutions (5 Programs) $ 56,1 81 ,500 

National Center for Education Research and Development (NCERD) 

Training Design Studies $ 39,400 

Arts and Humanities Program 16,000 

Summer Institutes 40,700 

Regional Research 30,000 

Elementary and Secondary Res^jarch 124,000 

Higher Education Research 16,000 

Black Colleges and Universities (6 Programs) $ 266,100 

All Institutions (16 Programs) $ 18,038,600 

HEW: Environmental Health Service 

Occupational Safety and Health Research Projects $ 30,000 

Community Environmental Management R&D Contracts 6,000 

Radiological Health Research Projects 21,000 
Air Pollution Research Grants 

Black Colleges and Universities (4 Programs) $ 60,000 

All Institutions (19 Programs) $ 22,960,000 

HEW: Health Services and Mental Health Administration 
National Institute of Mental Health: 

Training Grants $ 1,173,000 

Research Grants 92,000 
National Center for Health Services R&D 

Grants and Contracts 104,000 
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Agency and Program 



Amount 
Awarded 



Community Health Service: 

Health Services Development Projects 

Maternal and Child Health Service: 
Health of School and Preschool Children 
Maternity and Infant Care 

Maternal and Child Health and Crippled Children Special Projects 

Regional Medical Programs Service: 

Grants 

Contracts 



1,370,000 



286,000 
335,000 
626.000 



1,384,000 
40.000 



Center for Disease Control: 
Communicable Diseases R&D Grants 

Black Colleges and Universities (10 Programs) 
All Institutions (15 Programs) 

HEW: National Institutes of Health 
Professional Nurse Traineeships 
Research Fellowships 
Research Training Grants 
Research Career Programs 
General Research Related Support 
Medical Library Grants 
Program Projects and Centers 
Research Contracts 

Project Grants for Graduate Training in Public Health 
Allied Health Improvement Grants 
Research Projects 

Grants to Health Professions Schools and Schools of Public Health 
Health Professions and Nursing Scholarships, Loans 
Applied Training 

Dental Auxiliary Utilization Program 
Nursing Special Project Grants 

Black Colleges and Universities (1 6 Programs) 
All Institutions (20 Programs) 

HEW: Social and Rehabilitation Service 

Research and Development Programs for the Aging 

Training Grants Program 

Child Welfare Training 

Training Efforts in Mental Retardation 

Social Work Manpower 

Black Colleges and Universities (5 Programs) 
All Institutions (1 1 Programs) 



166.000 



$ 5,576,000 
$ 243,104,000 



$ 54,000 

25,000 
425,000 

38,000 
216,000 

35,000 
391,000 
200,000 

75,000 
1 1 1 ,000 
686,000 
5,063,000 
907,000 

38,000 
1 37,000 
345,000 

$ 8,748,000 
$1,041,710,000 



$ 30,000 
148,000 
157,000 
75,400 
401,400 

$ 813,100 
$ 52,125,700 
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Agency and Program 



Amount 
Awarded 
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NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 

Dcv-jjoping Institutions Program $ 308,000 

Project Research 332,000 

Black Colleges and Universities (2 Programs) $ 640,000 

All Institutions (2 Programs) $ 131,231,000 

NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS 

Poets in Developing Colleges $ 30,000 

Visual Arts 3,000 

Black Colleges and Universities (2 Programs) $ 33,000 

All Institutions (11 Programs) $ 367,400 

NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE HUMANITIES 

Education Projects $ 150,700 

Faculty Development 98,400 

Fellowships for Study in Selected Fields 28,500 

Research Grants 14,000 

Black Colleges and Universities (4 Programs) $ 291 ,600 

All Institutions (5 f'rograms) $ 4,775,500 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

Scientific Research Project Support $ 157,000 

National Research Program 4,000 
Computing Activities in Education and Research 

Operating Expenses • 69,000 

Research and Development 175,000 

Institutional Grants for Science 243,000 

College Science Improvement Program 70,000 

Cooperative College-School Science Program 70,000 

Special Projects 100,000 

Institutes and Research Participation for Teachers 2,102,000 

Science Education for Students. 53,000 

Instructional Equipment for Undergraduate Education 72,000 

Science Education for Students (Undergraduate) 9,000 

Feliowships and Traineeships 62,000 

Black Colbges and Universities (1 3 Programs) $ 3,1 85,000 

All Inititutions (28 Programs) $ 361,459,000 

OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 

Emergency Food and Medical Service $ 150,000 

Legal Services 381,000 

Legal Services Training and Technical Assistance 2,840,000 

Special Summer Programs 28,000 

General Staff Training 131,000 
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Agency and Program 



Amount 
Awarded 



DLPAKIMI.NI 01 MOUSING AND URBAN DI-.VLLOPMLNT 
C^ijllcjii' Hou'iing DiiCLi l.ojn 

Ohli^aiii)iis 
Di'bl Sot\ ice Ciidiils 

Reservations 

OMigalions 
Mudt'l Cilles 

Urban Reseatcli and Meiiopulilan Communiiy Service Projects 



3,420,000 
5,440,000 

424,900 
22,800 

669,900 
32,000 



Plack Colleges and Universities (6 Programs) 
AM Institutions (6 Programs) 



$ 10,009,000 
$ 132,149,200 



DtPARTMLNTOf Till: INillRIOR 

Water Resources Rease,irch 

Pollution Contrt)! Operations and Research 



30,200 
77,600 



Black Colleges and Univci sitics (8 Programs) 
All Institutions (15 Programs) 



$ 107,800 
$ 32,585,900 



DEPARTMENT Ol jUSTICL 

Law tntorcemcnt Education Program 

Black Colleges and Universities (1 Program) 
All Inslitulions (I Program) 



489,100 

489,000 
20,979,000 



DEPARTMENT 01 EABOR 
New Careei s 

Manpower Devclopmciit and Ti aining Programs 
Wot. 'ncentive Program 
Staff I laining 

Manpower Research Institutional Grants 
Job Corps Student Teaching Project 
Manpower Research Contracts 
Experimental Demonstration Projects 



95,900 
1,398,200 
18,200 
10,800 
154,000 
9.000 
84,400 
20,000 



Black Colleges and Universities (8 Program) 
All Institutions (17 Programs) 



$ 1,790,500 
$ 41,972,300 



DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
Research in Urban Mass Transportation 
Training in Urban Mass Transportation 



$ 194,000 
261,000 



Black Colleges and Universities (2 Programs) 
All Institutions (2 Programs) 



$ 455,000 
$ 10,148,000 
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Agency and Program 



Amount 
Awarded 



General Research $ 90,000 

Pilot Programs 427,000 

High School Equivalency Program 5,000 

Migrant Education 923,000 

Migrant Training and Technical Assistance and Evaluation 214,000 

Black Colleges and Universities (10 Programs) $ 5,189,000 

All Institutions (21 Programs) $ 33,945,000 

PEACE CORPS 

Peace Corps Trainees for Kenya $ 499,500 

Peace Corps Trainees for Eastern Caribbean ] 74,300 

Master's Degree Internships 249,900 

Black Colleges and Universities (3 Programs) $ 923,700 

All Institutions (3 Programs) $ 7,467,000 

VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 

Veterans Benefits Operating Expenses $ 29,000 

Black Colleges and Universities (1 Program) $ 29,000 

All Institutions (1 Program) $ 1,508,000 

Total Amount Awarded: 

Black Colleges and Universities 1 43 Programs $ 1 24,636,300 

All Colleges and Universities 262 Programs $3,668,032,700 



Data from. Federal Agencies and Black Colleges, Federal Interagency Committee on Education, 1970. 
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